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We have just completed the application of the Dewey Decimal 
System to Perfec-Stereographs. Through cataloging Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs by the Dewey Method we have made them an ENCYCLO- 
PADIA OF VISUAL REFERENCE for the librarian and edu- 
cator. The Decimai classification numbers appear on each Stereo- 
graph for geographical and subject reference. Stereograph Cabinets 
are furnished free. 


Perfec-Stereographs geographically classified in the form of 
“White Travel Totirs” or classified by subject reference are now 
furnished Libraries in our Improved Circulation Case. With its use 
Stereographs are as easily handled as books. This convenient and 
durable case containing one White Travel Tour (100 Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs), one Sanitary Hood Library Stereoscope, complete to Libra- 
ries for $16.67, express prepaid. 


“White Travel Tours” are giving the utmost satisfaction wher- 
ever used, whether the collection be a beginning of one Tour only 
or a complete library of thousands of Stereographs. 


The Perfec-Stereographs, with their waterproof coating and 
other superior qualities, withstand a vast amount of wear and may 
be circulated freely with a lower renewal cost than that of books. 


Perfec-Stereographs as now supplied readily fit into the economy 
of every Library, large or small. Little space is required and no 
special departments or assistants are necessary. 


‘Hundreds of Libraries are securing most satisfactory results with 
“White Travel Tours,” some having used them with growing suc- 
cess for eight years. The number of Libraries using these Tours 
doubled last year. If interested in what others are accomplishing 
through the use of Perfec-Stereographs fill out attached coupon. We 
gladly submit by prepaid express on approval any of our 36 Tours. 





H. C. WHITE CO. of New York 


Stereographs, Stereoscopes, Lantern Slides, Enlargements 
Suite 1202, 45 West 34th Street, New York 





H. C. WHITE CO. of New York, 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send particulars in reference to the Perfec-Stereographs and their use in Librartes. 
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W| THE BIG BOOKS OF 1909 | 


A Timely Announcement 
LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S 


OWN STORY OF HIS ANTARCTIC VOYAGE 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC 
READY IN NOVEMBER 


Nothing could be more timely than the announcement of this wonderful work by a 
real discoverer whose achievements have placed him on a plane with such explorers 
as Peary and Cook. Although his goal lay in the opposite direction, and his path led 
into a much less explored section, he succeeded in locating the South Magnetic Pole 


























and came almost within sight of the South Pole. 
This will be the first exhaustive work on a subject that is creating a veritable 


sensation in all parts of the civilized world at the present time. 
up of newspaper articles and fragmentary sketches, 
own account of a wonderfully successful expedition, carefully planned. 


the important scientific facts and discoveries revealed 
is wonderfully illustrated, and will ee be recognized as 


exciting adventure, 


It is not merely made 
but is Lieutenant Shackleton’s 
Outside of 


in the .book, it is full of 


the greatest work of exploration of the year. 
12 Color Plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations from emte 


Royal Oc'avo. 


Two volumes. 


Cloth, $10.00 net. 











| BIG GAME HUNTING 


THE BIG NOVEL OF 1909 








Hunting in British East Africa 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA 
s 
The author has just completed this 
record of a_ highly successful hunt 


through the wilds of Africa. For years 
Mr. Madeira has been known as a hunter 
of big American game, and now his ex- 
ceptional success with rifle and camera 
in the African Veldt and Jungle has re- 
sulted in this fine book, which covers a 
great variety of interest and adventure, 
and shows what perils big game sports- 
men have to go through. He has only 
recently returned to the United States 
with an unusually fine collection of 
trophies, after having hunted over much 
the same ground Mr. Roosevelt is now 
covering. 

The illustrations, reproductions of pho- 
tographs from the author’s own camera, 
are truly remarkable. These include pic- 
tures of big game, and small as well, in- 
teresting camp scenes and glimpses of 
hunts. It is without doubt the most 
authoritative sporting book of the year. 


Ready in November 
Over 100 illustrations. | Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 





Robert Hichens’ Greatest Novel 


Bella Donna 


This noted author 
had returned to the 
region of his greatest 
triumph, Africa, and 
set his scenes in that 
wonderful country. 
**Bella Donna” is in- 
finitely more human 
than ‘The Garden of 

Allah,” and the 
Fegyptian eating is 
one peculiarly suited 
to Mr. Hichens’ ex- 
traordinary talent. 
The new story opens 
in London but quick- 
ly changes to the Nile 
and the Egyptian 
pyramids, temples 
and desert, where the 
reader is immediate- 


phere. 

It is a powerful 
drama—a contest be- 
tween materialism 
and idealism, _ 
tween a man w 
loves the soul and a woman who adores the Lody. 


Second Edition. 12mo. _ Decorated cloth, $1.50 
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The Opportunity of the Library As- 
sistant* 
Jcsephine A. Rathbone, Pratt Institute schoo! of 
library science, Brooklyn 

The work of “bringing to the individ- 
ual the book that belongs to him,” the 
book that will best meet his need for 
information, fit his intellectual capacity, 
satisfy his desire for recreation, stim- 
ulate his interest in his work, the book 
that is neither too superficial nor too 
learned, too sophisticated nor too sim- 
ple, that work of connection between the 
man and the book is very largely in the 
hands of the general library assistant. 
The librarian can study the community 
as a whole and select the books to meet 
its many collective needs, books for en- 
gineers, for teachers, for lovers of sci- 
ence, for the home-maker, for all the 
different kinds of people with their 
varied interests and occupations, but 
his efforts will fall very short of realiz- 
ing the ideal of “bringing to all the 
people the books that belong to them” 
unless the desk assistant is alive to her 
opportunity, and, with a human interest 
in and understanding of the individuals 
who come to the library on the one 
hand and some firsthand knowledge of 
books and real love for them on the 
other, makes the proper adjustment be- 
tween them. The responsibility is so 
great and the opportunity so limitless 
that one would shrink from assuming 
a position that involved so much ex- 
cept that the assistant finds in it the 
daily opportunity of fitting herself the 
better to meet its demands. I believe 


*Part of a talk given to the training class of 
the New York public library. 


that there is no kind of work, for 
women at least, that presents such op- 
portunities both for service and for 
growth, and it is on this latter aspect 
of the library assistant’s opportunity 
that I want to dwell this afternoon. 
There are many possible motives for. 
taking up library work, but there are 
only two that will carry one far in it 
and will give one any measure of gen- 
uine satisfaction—these are love of 
books and love of people, and of the 
two, the former is the more indispen- 
sable. The love of books without a 
love for people gives a type of librarian 
useful as a collector, a bibliographer, 
a clerical worker, one that may serve 
a useful purpose in the machinery of 
a large library, but the lover of man- 
kind who is not also a lover of books 
would better serve the race in some 
other capacity than that of librarian. 
So I will take it for granted that you 
are all of you in greater or less de- 
gree readers, that you have found a 
pleasure in the printed page, that even 
courses in English and required supple- 
mentary reading have not quenched. 
You have perhaps read when the sense 
of an unlearned algebra lesson lent an 
added zest to Jane Eyre, even maybe 
you have practiced scales with one of 
Scott’s novels on the music rack as I 
often did. I fear the schools of New 
York are more vigorous and insistent 
than those in the small town of my 
youth, and that the stolen pleasures of 
reading just for the fun of it have not 
been enjoyed by you to your heart’s 
content, but I trust the “roots of sin 
are there.” And you are now entering 
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a work where your former faults will 
be imputed to you for righteousness 
and where your acquaintance with 
books, all sorts of books, will be your 
greatest asset; from now on one of 
your chiefest duties to yourself and to 
your work will be to enlarge your ac- 
quaintance in every possible way. And 
if you have this desire, you will not 
find lack of opportunity. 

There is, of course, a right way and 
a wrong way in this as in everything 
else, and I do not advocate retiring to 
a distant corner with a new novel to 
the neglect of the day’s work, but every 
book you handle may be made to help. 
You may not remember its author and 
title the first time you see it, but even 
a glance may make an impression, that 
repeated once or twice leaves you with 
the knowledge that such and such an 
author wrote this or that book. Al- 
ways think of a book as a book and 
as a certain kind of book, not as a 
thing to be put in a certain place ac- 
cording to a number—Green’s History 
of England, not 942-G73h. In count- 
ing the circulation, think what and how 
many books of essays or poetry have 
been taken out, not what is the 800 cir- 
culation. You have to know the classi- 
fication of course in order to find books 
quickly, but don’t get into the habit of 
thinking of books in that mechanical 
way. Straightening books on _ the 
shelves and inveritory-taking may simi- 
larly be made of educational value if the 
author, title and subject are considered 
and not simply the call number, and 
the practice may become instinctive and 
interfere but little with the immediate 
efficiency of the work, while adding 
greatly to your real efficiency in the 
long run. 

Even the drudgery of mending may 
be enlivened by considering it as an 
opportunity to add to your store of 
book knowledge. <A glance through a 
volume in search of loose illustrations 
and torn pages may reveal the fact that 
the edition of Jane Austen, published 
by Dutton, has colored illustrations and 
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would be an attractive one to offer an 
uncertain reader, or that Eight Cousins 
was published in volume — of St 
Nicholas, and the next time you can’t 
find a copy of the former you will look 
for the latter. 

Get into the habit too of noticing the 
publishers of books. “I am a librarian 
and nothing relating to books is foreign 
to me,” is a good motto for everyone 
of us. Knowledge of the standing and 
specialties of the leading publishers are 
among the things that should belong to 
you. There is but little on this subject 
in print unfortunately, but you can 
learn by observation what publishers’ 
books are well printed on good paper 
and better bound than those of other 
publishers, and, of more importance, 
which ones can be depended on to come 
up to a very high standard of literary 
as well as moral excellence. Publishers 
are a very important factor in the 
book world and yet the average reader 
or even library worker too infrequently 
realizes that fact. 

What. can one get from a cursory 
five minutes’ glance at a book? Even 
the busiest can snatch five minutes or 
so for a premeditated and more thor- 
ough examination of a book than the 
incidental glance in the course of one’s 
daily work. In five minutes or so, one 
should read first of -all the title page, 
which often defines clearly the scope of 
the book; that seems obvious, and yet 
I often see people lookirig a book 
through for information that a glance 
at the title. page would show plainly 
was not to be found in it. The author’s 
name is often followed by fine print, set- 
ting forth his connection with educa- 
tional institution, learned society, his 
authorship of other books, perhaps on 
the same or allied subjects, all of which 
helps to give an impression of his quali- 
fications to deal with the subject. The 
publisher’s name may add to or de- 
tract from the impression. If the work 
be on nature by an unknown writer, 
but be published by Doubleday, you 
may be fairly sure that it will be han- 
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dled in a popular way, but yet be true 
and reliable. Notice the date, and also 
over the page the copyright date. If 
the book published in 1908 claims on 
the title page to be a new edition, but 
has not been copyrighted recently, you 
know the title page is pretending to a 
youth and freshness that will not bear 
inspection. If the book contains new 
material, it will be recopyrighted. The 
dedication is sometimes significant; if 
dedicated by permission to some man of 
note who is an authority on the sub- 
ject, it gives a certain weight to the 
book. The preface should be looked 
through, it will often explain the au- 
thor’s aim, the scope of the book and 
the class of reader for whom it is in- 
tended. The table of contents may re- 
veal much or little of the argument of 
the book, but it will usually show the 
range of topics covered, and the fact 
that it has or has not an index is al- 
ways significant as to the care be- 
stowed upon the book, and in some sub- 
jects—history, biography, etc.—the ab- 
sence of an index is damaging. 

A little practice of this kind will 
bring the ability to form quickly a 
good working impression of a_ book. 
That ability is most important in refer- 
ence work. You have studied some of 
the most important reference books, I 
am told, but after all, necessary as it 


is to know the dictionaries and encyclo- 


pedias well, how they are arranged, 
what ground they cover, what kinds of 
information can be found in them, the 
great majority of questions that come 
to any library can be better answered 
by some book or magazine article than 
by the so-called reference books, and 
you must have this ability to tell quickly 
what book will answer the inquiry. To 
send away an inquirer unsatisfied when 
perhaps the information wanted is really 
obtainable if one only knew how to get 
at it, gives one a humiliating sense of 
inadequacy. The encyclopedia may 
sometimes be depended on as a sort of 
first aid, a sop, while real help is ob- 
tained elsewhere, but the assistant 


whose prowlings among the shelves has 
taught her that books of travel often 
contain much information about the 
fauna of a country and who finds ma- 
terial on the yak as food that is not in 
any zoology or natural history, in 
Svend Hedin’s work on Thibet or who 
goes to American essays for information 
about birds in Mexico contained in a 
book ‘of Torrey’s essays, feels a glow 
of satisfaction that is reward enough 
for effort expended: 

It may seem that this outside infor- 
mation about books, knowledge of au- 
thor and title and a general impression 
of what they are about, is a very super- 
ficial sort of thing, and I do not, while 
emphasizing its importance, want to 
give the impression that it is a substi- 
tute for a personal reading of all the 
books as one can read with enjoyment, 
of one’s own personal reading I will 
speak in a moment, but I cannot leave 
the subject of this outside knowledge of 
books without another word as to its 
value as part of your equipment. The 
memories of all who have worked in 
the circulating department of a library 
are full of the, to us, amusing mistakes 
of borrowers who ask for books by 
perverted titles, who transfer the titles 
of one author to another regardless of 
copyright. It is funny, but it would be 
serious, if the assistant had not the 
knowledge and wit to guess what was 
wanted. I have sometimes thought if 
the readers of our libraries got to- 
gether and compared notes they might 
be able to support a funny column at 
our expense, and that would have for 
us its tragic aspect. Indeed I some- 
times wonder, from tales I hear, that 
Life has neglected this field so long. I 
almost think it might do us good as a 
profession to have our failings shown 
up. Humiliating as it might be, we 
would at least realize more fully than 
we do that the public expect us to know 
about books and that from the stand- 
point of the public that is our reason 
for being. Classification, cataloging, all 
the technical detail of library adminis- 
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tration they take for granted, or ignore, 
but they expect and they have a right 
to expect us to know books. Our ig- 
norance of them will surely find us out, 
and it will cost the library reputation 
and popularity. 

All libraries that give entrance ex- 
aminations for admission to their staff 
make knowledge of literature one of the 
requirements and ask questions about 
authors and titles, but I hope to see 
libraries laying much more stress than 
has been done so far as I know in the 
past, in the examinations for promotion, 
on the gain made by the assistant in a 
knowledge of books, questions such as 

Which of Trollope’s novels are included in 
the Barchester series? 

Name five or six stories you would give 
a boy to wean him from Henty. 

What authors would you give a_ tired 
teacher who asked for some “out-of-door 
poetry”? 

Mention some authentic and yet enter- 
taining books on the life of the Greeks and 
Romans that would inierest high school 
students. 

What were probably meant by the follow- 
ing? 

Arousing of Helen. 

Balzac’s Decameron. 

End-of-my-own by Israel. 

Vanity Fair, by Ben Hur. 

Romance of one hundred rose-leaves. 

A man traveller. * 

Romance of destiny, by Vesser. 


Such questions as these I submit 
would be at least as fair a test of the 
assistant’s value to the library as ques- 


tions showing her knowledge of library 


technique. 

It would be an excellent thing if 
each one of us conducted a sort of self- 
examination. every evening as to the 
book-knowledge gained day by day. It 
is an encouraging thing about. any such 
effort, steadily persisted in, the separate 
bits of information accumulate imper- 
ceptibly into a body of knowledge that 
finally and by a process unconscious to 
ourselves becomes judgment. 

To reach this end requires not only 
an open-minded readiness to perceive 
and use the opportunities that are pos- 
sible without interfering with the daily 


work, but it means a willingness to em- 
ploy some of one’s own time also in 
browsing among the shelves, dipping in 
here and there, in glancing over the 
current periodicals and in reading book 
reviews. The very fact that one is 
free to do this or not, that one ‘is one’s 
own task-master and that we are our- 
selves the gainer or loser if we do it 
or leave it undone, should be the great- 
est possible stimulus to such effort. We 
have the chance, and it is up to us to 
use it. We can grow daily in intelli- 
gence, in culture, doing our work in 
such a way as to gain a rich by-product 
of book-knowledge, or we can do it 
mechanically, grudging our time and 
making drudgery of our work. We 
can cultivate an interest in books, a 
feeling for them that will make every 
handling of them pleasurable, or we 
can treat them, as if they were wooden 
dummies to be labeled, numbered, put 
in rows by numbers, taken down by 
number, handed out and replaced by 
number, and though we acquire much 
expertness in all this, great accuracy 
and speed, the soul of librarianship is 
not in us, its joys are not for us and 
its rewards will not be ours. 

If we wish to be librarians in reality 
we must, in addition to this utilization 
of the by-products of work, expect to 
spend much of our own time in read- 
ing. Indeed I had better have said we 
must desire to spend much of our own 
time in reading, must will to spend 
much of our own time in reading. The 
things that we feel are indispensable, 
we do whatever else is left undone. 
That a librarian should find it impossi- 
ble to go very often to the opera or to 
attend afternoon teas, or to see all the 
picture exhibitions, is conceivable, if 
more or less regrettable, but that a 
librarian should have no time to read 
is a reflection either on her or on the 
library. No institution should so use 
the energies of normal healthy people 
as to leave no margin of time and 
strength for legitimate growth and de- 
velopment outside the day’s work. 
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Not to be misunderstood on_ this 
point, I must say just here that I feel 
very strongly that a librarian needs to 
have interests outside of her profes- 
sional life and of her books. The more 
she is interested in philanthropy or pic- 
tures, in civic movements or in educa- 
tion, the better for her and the better 
in the long run for her work, but fun- 
damentally the librarian must be a 
reading person. 

Now, what shall she read? It may 


be useful to divide her reading into 


professional reading and personal read- 
ing, though that is a distinction that it 
is not always easy nor desirable to pre- 
serve, and I am very certain that the 
attempt to divorce wholly the personal 
and professional sides of our lives isa 
mistake. Everything that is good for 
us personally must enrich our profes- 
sional life, and the elimination of the 
personal from our professional relations 
tends toward a dry officialism that is 
of all things the most blighting to our 
work. But there are certain books and 
magazines that we should read because 
we ought to know about the history, the 
problems, the personnel of our profes- 
sion. As we know more we will enjoy 
this sort of reading the more, but we 
should all feel such a professional re- 
sponsibility toward library literature as 
will impel us to become familiar with it. 

Miss Bacon said in article in New 
York Libraries on librarian’s reading: 
“You must read the literature of your 
profession whether you like it or not, 
only if you don’t like it, you better not 
have gone into the profession.” The 
two leading library periodicals each of 
us should read monthly, and all library 
workers in New York should read New 
York Libraries, the quarterly publica- 
tion published in the interest of the li- 
braries of the state by the University of 
the State of New York. Then there 
are some articles that I wish everyone 
entering upon library work might be 
required to read. We give them to 
each class at the Pratt library school 
to read during the two weeks of pre- 


liminary practice work before the be- 
ginning of the first term. These are 

The mission and missionary cf the book 
by J. N. Larned. In N. Y. University-Re- 
gent’s report, 1896, p. 90; also in his books 
“Culture” and “Character.” 

The function of the library by Mrs S. 
C. Fairchild. Pupric Liprartes 6:527, Igol. 

The history of the library movement in the 
United States by J. L. Harrison. In New 
England Magazine, 10:707, 1894. 

The modern library movement. Pustic 
LIBRARIES, 13:197, 1908. 

The national library problem today by 
Dr FE. C. Richardson, Library Journal, v. 
30, conference number p. 3, 1905. 

In one’s professional reading should 
be included at least one book review 
a week—The Saturday Times supple- 
ment is the most available for New 
Yorkers, The Nation and the Dial are 
the more valuable. JI should like to 
add to this a daily newspaper. No one 
can do reference work who does not 
know the events and subjects of daily 
interest, which quickly reflect themselves 
in demands at the library. The fight 
against the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is sure to lead to requests 
for information about the rules; that 
demand can be anticipated and prepared 
for. Governor Hughes’ fight for direct 
primaries will produce a whole crop 
of debates, note articles pro and con in 
the papers and magazines as they come 
in. If you find you have omitted the 
daily.’wewspaper, then make a point of 
reading the Outlook’s or the Independ- 
ent’s weekly summary of news or the 
Sunday Tribune’s Talks with a busy 
man. 

3ut what of the books the assistant 
should read for information, for recrea- 
tion and for the good of her soul? Is 
it best to follow a definite course con- 
sisting of the standard literature, or to 
lay out a well-balanced plan, so much 
history, biography, science, travel, fic- 
tion, ethics? Or is it best to be guided 
by one’s own taste and inclination, or 
what that often amounts to, by chance? 
If you are a natural reader, the sort 
who devours every printed page that 
has come your way, who would rather 
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read directories than not read, you need 
no advice from me, all’s grist that 
comes to your mill and you can be 
trusted to find your own without help. 
But if you feel lost in the sea of books, 
if you want to use your limited read- 
ing time to the best advantage, it will 
be well to get advice from someone 
who knows you and your needs and 
who is also widely read, someone who 
is fitted to be a physician of books, a 
doctor of letters. The prescription 
should fit the patient. 

Try yourself with the great works of 
literature. Don’t be afraid to do that, 
they may fit more nearly than you 
would have supposed, but don’t force 
yourself to read (even for the sake of 
finishing something once begun) books 
that you do not find interesting, you 
won’t get anything from them. Don’t 
be discouraged, however, because you 
do not like them, you may some day, 
and it is a source of great joy to find 
that you have grown up to an author 
whom you once found dull. 

It is a good plan to keep a list of 
the things you want to read, it is a 
great resource and prevents many a 
weary searching of the shelves for 
something to read, which frequently re- 
sults in a purposéless and profitless se- 
lection. 

It is part of the opportunity of the 
library assistant that her personal read- 
ing should be full, rich, well-rounded, 
that she is constantly led into wider 
interests by glimpses of attractive books 
on subjects that had not before ap- 
pealed to her. There is no reason for 
her being narrow, crude, ignorant, ex- 
cept failure to apprehend and use the op- 
portunity that is hers, 





The maintaining of Consistency must 
always be a bad reason to give for any 
act or opinion: if a principle or measure 
is right, that surely is reason enough 
for supporting it; if wrong, surely the 
being in the wrong yesterday is a bad 
reason for being wrong today. 


/ Special Library Training 
Anna May Price, University of Illinois library 
school, Urbana 

“A librarian should ‘be a profound 
theologian, also have vast literary ac- 
quisitions, an exact and precise knowl- 
edge of all the arts and sciences, great 
facility of expression and exquisite po- 
liteness.” These are the words of Abbé 
Cotton des Houssayes on assuming a 
position of librarian at the Sorbonne in 
1780. 

Altogether too few librarians today 
have the same high ideal of their neces- 
sary qualifications. It is also true that 
the great number of small libraries and 
the proportionately small salaries neither 
demand nor can afford so varied a 
scholarship in the librarian. 

Technical training, which teaches the 
systematic arrangement of books, how 
to make a complete catalog and _ skill 
in the use of indexes and bibliographies, 
can be made to eke out what Cotton 
des Houssayes would have called a 
meager scholarship, and to increase the 
facility in assisting the public to find 
what it wants. 

For well-established schools where 
such training may be acquired one has 
not far to look. Library training 
schools are now located in .almost all 
parts of the United States. In the 
East there are, the New York State 
library school in the State library of 
Albany; Pratt institute school for li- 
brary ‘science, Brooklyn; Drexel insti- 
tute library school, Philadelphia; Syra- 
cuse university library school, Syracuse, 
and Simmons college school of library 
science, Boston. For the southern stu- 
dent there is the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, library training school. In the 
middle West there are the Library 
school of the Western Reserve univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio; the Illinois State 
library school of the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, and the Wisconsin li- 
brary school, conducted by the Wiscon- 
sin free library commission at the Madi- 
son public library, Madison. An at- 
tempt was made by the state legislature 
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of California to provide for the found- 
ing of a library school on the Pacific 
coast, but the bill failed to pass.* Most 
of the above schools have their own 
peculiar advantages in the relations be- 
tween the schools and the libraries of 
the institutions with which they are 
connected and the opportunities for 
practical work which they offer. The 
director of the New York State library 
school is also librarian of the State 
library, the largest and perhaps the 
best-organized state library in the coun- 
try. Its students have the opportunity. 
of practicing the most precise and exact 
library methods. 

Pratt institute school of library sci- 
ence offers its students all the advan- 
tages of living in the largest city in the 
United States, as well as the problems 
presented by the great public libraries 
and their branches of New York and 
Brooklyn. It is the center for many 
publishing houses and book stores. Co- 
lumbia university also affords practical 
work for the advanced students. 

All of the eastern schools are pecul- 
iarly fortunate in being located in the 
section of the country where libraries 
have been long established and where 
they are within easy access to a large 
number of well-organized libraries. The 
librarians of these libraries are fre- 
quently invited to lecture before the 
students on different ways and means 
in library work. 

The Western Reserve school, located 
at the Adelbert college for women, 
plans for most of its practice work in 
the main and branch libraries of the 
Cleveland public library, whose librarian 
is its dean. 

The students of the Illinois library 
school enjoy the privilege of being a 
definite part of a large state university. 
The school has its class and_ study 
rooms in the library building and the 
practice work is done largely in the li- 
brary, the appropriations for which 
have been given with the idea of mak- 

*Later announcements are to the effect that 


the University of Washington is offering a course 
in library economy.—ED. 


ing it one of the best university libraries 
for graduate work. If the school misses 
the inspiration from the visits and lec- 
tures of the well-known eastern librari- 
ans, which is so distinct an advantage 
of the eastern schools, its students share 
with the other university students in the 
opportunity to hear many of the most 
prominent educators called to address 
the university in single lectures or a 
series of lectures on literary or scien- 
tific subjects. : 

The latest school to be established, the 
Wisconsin library school, has the unique 
position of being conducted under the 
auspices of one of the older and well- 
developed library commissions, which . 
has served as a model and inspiration 
to all the newer commissions. In col- 
laboration with a number of public li- 
braries throughout the state the school 
arranges for student practice work in 
these libraries in special training for 
the administration of small libraries. 

Aside from the differences in the ad- 
vantages of location between the schools 
for library training there is also a dif- 
ference in the entrance requirements, 
tuition, length of course and degree or 
certificate earned with the completion 
of course of study. They might be 
classed in three different groups; first, 
those which admit only students with 
college education, offer a two years’ 
course and grant a degree; second, 
those which for entrance select by ex- 
amination from applicants who have 
had a high school education or its equiv- 
alent, offer a one-year course and give 
a certificate; third, those schools which 
combine academic with technical studies. 

In the first group are the New York 
and Illinois State library schools. The 
New York school selects from college 
graduates applying for admission, those 
which seem to be possessed of those 
personal qualifications which would 
make them best fitted for the work. 
The course covers two years and the 
tuition for both years is $100. The 
qualifications for the second-year work 
depend on both scholarship and _per- 
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sonal fitness for library work displayed 
during the previous year. The degree 
granted on completion of the course is 
bachelor of library science. Illinois 
State library school requires credits for 
the completion of three full years’ work 
in a recognized college or university. 
The length of the course is two years. 
The tuition is $24 per year, with a 
matriculation fee of $10. The degree 
is bachelor of library science. Certain 
of the library school’s cultural courses 
to the amount of fourteen credits may 
be elected in the college of literature 
and arts toward a B. A. degree. | 

The following schools, Pratt, Drexel, 
Western Reserve and Wisconsin, all 
require a high school education or its 
equivalent and select, from applicants 
by means of examinations, which cover 
literature, history, general information, 
current topics and first-year German 
and French. Wisconsin requires no 
knowledge of a foreign language, but 
does demand at least a few weeks of 
practical experience in a library. Each 
of these schools offers a one-year course 
and Pratt an additional year. This 
extra year is not an extension of the 
general course, so much as a develop- 
ment of different phases of library 
work, The tuition is $75 per year for 
Pratt; $50 for Drexel; Western Re- 
serve $100, and Wisconsin $50. No 
one of the four schools grants a de- 
gree, but will give a certificate on com- 
pletion of the course. 

The Wisconsin library school in 1908 
made arrangements with the University 
of Wisconsin whereby candidates for 
the B. A. degree in the university may 
elect in their junior and senior years 
the entire technical library course with 
the exception of the field work, which 
is the practice work in a library and 
which may be done during the summer 
months following the junior or senior 
year. Thus, students may be registered 
in both schools and at the same time 
receive a B. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a certificate 
from the - Wisconsin library school. 
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This position of the University of Wis- 
consin is unique in granting credit 
toward a B. A. degree for purely tech- 
nical work taken in another school; but 
it may be considered as a recognition of 
the cultural value of the training re- 
ceived in schools of library science, es- 
pecially in view of the late praises 
given the University of Wisconsin for 
high standards by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 

Of the third group of schools, Syra- 
cuse offers three different courses ; first, 
a two years’ technical course for col- 
lege graduates, leading to the degree of 
bachelor of library science; second, a 
four years’ academic and_ technical 
course, granting a degree of bachelor 
of library economy. The third course 
is purely technical, of two years in 
length and for which a certificate is 
given. Students registering in the sec- 
ond and third courses must present the 
same credits as those entering the philo- 
sophical and classical courses in Syra- 
cuse university. The tuition for the 
technical courses is $30 a semester. 

Simmons. library school offers two 
courses. One, a course of one year in 
technical subjects, with an additional 
six months’ practice in a library, for 
college graduates. The other is a com- 
bination of academic and technical stud- 
ies covering four years. The tuition 
for either course is $100 a year and 
the degree for both is bachelor of sci- 
ence. 

The word technical has been used so 
far in describing the whole course in 
library training whether for one or two 


years. But in the curriculum of each 
school the courses may usually be 
divided into purely technical, biblio- 


graphical and historical, -administrative 
and practice work. 

The technical work deals with the 
systematic arrangement of books in the 
library, the making of the catalog and 
other library records. The bibliograph- 
ical and historical courses include the 
study of national trade bibliographies, 
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bibliographies of special subjects, eval- 
uation of lists of books used as types 
of certain subjects, the use of reference 
books, the history of libraries, book- 
making and book printing. 

The administrative courses cover sub- 
jects such as, plans for library build- 
ings, establishment, organization and 
government of libraries. The practice 
or laboratory work is the assignment to 
each student of a definite part of ‘actual 
work in some library. 

While all or most of these subjects 
are to be found in the curriculum of 
every one of the library schools as above 
stated, they are not taught or dealt 
with in each school with the same de- 
gree of thoroughness, nor at present is 
it their aim to do so. For instance, in 
technical work, New York, Illinois and 
Pratt in its advanced course teach exact, 
comparative and detailed methods, as 
well as modification of the same, for 
the small libraries, while the Wiscon- 
sin and Atlanta schools teach only 
methods practical for the small library, 
with special reference to the needs of 
libraries in their section of the country. 

The practice of laboratory work is 
usually done in the library of the in- 
stitution with which the school is con- 
nected. The main exceptions to this 
are the Wisconsin school and the sec- 
ond-year students at Illinois. By means 
of the cooperation of the public libra- 
ries of the respecti-e states the stu- 
dents are sent each to a different li- 
brary to gain experience in addition to 
that previously acquired in the libraries 
of the Madison public library and Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Greater differences than these are to 
be fovnd in the attention paid by the 
different schools to the bibliographical 
and administrative subjects. The New 
York school puts much emphasis upon 
its administrative courses and requires 
each candidate for the B. L. S. degree 
to present a subject bibliography of his 
own compilation. 

The courses in appraisal of fiction, 
current topics and study of periodicals 


given at Pratt are always spoken of 
with much appreciation by its students. 

Illinois offers exceptionally strong 
courses in subject bibliography, refer- 
ence work and public documents. 

The Wisconsin ideal is the correla- 
tion of all subjects, keeping practical 
results constantly in mind. 

The special training received in a 
library school will do much toward 
making an efficient librarian, but it will 
not take the place -of deficiency of edu- 
cation. The more of a good, general, 
all-around education a young man or 
woman has before entering the special 
school, the more successful will be the 
results and the greater will be the op- 
portunities to make the library a vital 
force in the community and the libra- 
rian an “agent for the advancement of 
universal learning,” as some two cen- 
_ ago, John Durie said he should 
e. 

Notwithstanding the number of stu- 
dents graduating each year from the 
above-mentioned library schools and to 
which may be added those taking the 
course in a number of summer schools, 
there always seems to be a sufficient 
number of positions. Indeed, the de- 
mand for the well educated, specially 
trained librarian is increasing. 

New libraries are being constantly 
established, either through beneficent 
gifts of philanthropists or through the 
realization of towns and cities of an 
appreciation of their own needs. A li- 
brary for every city, town and village 
in the state is the ideal of the library 
commissions. The work of the library 
commissions includes, besides the or- 
ganization of libraries and the travel- 
ing library, work with the institutional 
libraries and the legislative reference 
bureau. 

Again, there is a growing demand 
for the trained librarian who is also a 
specialist in some one line of study, 
either sociology, economics, the sciences 
or the mechanical arts and trades. Li- 
braries are constantly being called upon 
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for bibliographical assistance in many 
subjects. 

iingineers, contractors, manufactur- 


ers, are realizing that libraries today 
exist as much for their interest as for 
that of the scholar and scientist. 

It might seem as though the amount 
of preparation necessary should war- 
rant a larger salary. Yet the librari- 
an’s salary compares more than favor- 
ably with that of the teacher’s. The 
vacations are shorter, it is true. The 
hours per day are long and there is 
always the necessary amount of mechan- 


ical work. There are compensations, 
however. The work is pleasant and 
agreeable. The necessary reading of 


books to classify and catalog them prop- 
erly is a constant source of intellectual 
stimulus, keeping the mind alert to new 
perceptions and thoughts along many 
lines of information. 

The greatest compensation, neverthe- 
less, is not the personal one, except 
that the satisfaction of knowing that 
one is useful is personal. 





Those Other Qualifications 
Elizabeth L. Foote, instructor New York pub- 
lic library, New York City 

Those qualifications which make a 
foundation on which to place the edu- 
cational and technical training and to 
build up the elusive ideal librarian, have 
been discussed with interesting varia- 
tions. 
of them. There are qualifications es- 
sential in the assistant who meets the 
public and there are others essential in 
clerical work, so that for the assistant 
who must go from one to the other 
kind of work, the essential qualifications 
multiply. If then the assistant aspires 
to administrative duties, what further 
gifts must be hers? What is it makes 
the difference between a good library 
assistant and a good head librarian? 
A careful study of the lines of work 
pertaining to the various positions may 
give a hint of the different talents re- 
quired. The oft-used phrase, “executive 


ability,” is not defined in-the diction- 


Here is just another grouping | 
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aries, neither do the indexes give trace 
of any discussion of it. Melvil Dewey 
has defined it as the ability to marshal 
the four m’s—men, materials, methods 
and machinery—all of which together 
accomplish results. Without force, ini- 
tiative, clear analytic mental process, 
quickness of perception, resourcefulness, 
as well as dignity and authority to 
command both respect and obedience, 
one cannot successfully fill an adminis- 
trative position. Some aspiring persons 
never realize their limitations. They 
may have all the qualifications that 
make an excellent assistant and some 
of those needed in a head and yet lack 
certain essentials for the latter. But 
the director or trustee who has the se- 
lection or promotion to make must be 
able to ascertain the exact fitness of 
each applicant. If all those who give 
recommendations to departing employes 
would be explicit as to these points, 
how much more helpful such recom- 
mendations would be! 

Briefly these personal qualifications 
may be grouped as follows: 


1. Those which make a first impression. 
a. Appearance: 

1. An attractive physical bearing, de- 
pending upon natural gifts some- 
what, but also upon health, men- 
tal qualities and moral char- 
acter. One cannot alter one’s 
features, but attention to the 
laws of healh_ will affect to 
some extent the color and fresh- 
ness of the complexion, and the 
carriage of the body. Mental 
and moral qualities write them- 
selves in the expression of the 
face and a_ beautiful character 
shines out in the face and beau- 
tifies it, 

2. Neainess and tecoming style of 
dress, including the hair. 

b. Manner: 
1. Courtesy, gentleness, ease. 
2. Of speech, use of English, etc. 
c. Voice: A low pitched, pleasantly 
modulated voice, without unpleasant 
or peculiar characteristics, makes a 
good impression. 
2. Those which make a later impression in 
quality of work, 
a. Mechanical: Including deftness, neat- 
ness, artistic skill. 
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b. Clerical. Including accuracy, care, 
thoroughness. 

c. Mental and sccial: Including tact, in- 
tellectual interest and ambition. 

d. Spiritual: The unselfish interest, the 
“passion for helpfulness.” 


3. Those which show ability for higher work: 
a. Reliability: _Compounded of  con- 
scientiousness, loyaly and apprecia- 

tion of conditions. Gumption (quick 
perception and _ discrimination) 1n- 
creases reliability for extraordinary 


circumstances. 

b. Executive ability: Defined above 
more exactly meaning administraiive 
ability. 





Book Symposium at Lake George 


I want to pass on to the readers of 
Pustic Lipraries the titles of books 
discussed at the book symposium of 
the New York State library associa- 
tion, held September 21. The session 
was conceived and carried out in the 
spirit of interpretation, not of cold criti- 


_cism. The report must be a mere skele- 


ton. The spontaneity and enthusiasm 
with which each speaker introduced one 
or more of his favorite books must be 
imagined. 

The opening number was Miss Plum- 
mer’s delightful paper on “The seven 
joys of reading.” It is hoped that it 
will appear in a literary magazine. 

The leader of the Symposium, Mrs 
S. C. Fairchild, spoke of various trans- 
lations of the Odyssey, recommending 
most highly for general use the prose 
translations by Butcher and Lang and 
by Professor Palmer. She urged li- 
brarians to keep Pope’s translation off 
the open shelves. 

R. R. Bowker spoke in an entertain- 
ing way of a group of books on South 
America, in which he had been inter- 
ested during a recent journey. He com- 
mended as the best recent book ‘The 
other Americans,” by A. B. Ruhl. He 
said: “The ‘Bulletin of American re- 
publics’ is practically a monthly record 
of current information of first impor- 
tance and value, with excellent maps 
and good illustrations, and this, with 
the National Geographical Magazine, 
should be found even in small libraries.” 


“The memoirs of Mistral” was pre- 
sented by Miss Lord, who related an 
incident of his childhood which she 
called an allegory, not only of Mistral, 
but of every poet. 

E. H. Anderson read a sketch of 
“The memoir of Henry Bradshaw” sent 
by W. Dawson Johnston, who said 
that the book made him “a lover of 
wise and learned librarians.” He turns 
to it again and again “for inspiration 
and stimulus.” .- 

“Human bullets,” a true story of the 
siege of Port Arthur as told by a 
Japanese soldier, was introduced by 
Mr Austen of Cornell university. 

“Haremlik,” by the Greekwoman, 
Demetra Vaka, was made very attract- 
ive by Miss Davis of Troy. 

“The coming struggle in eastern 
Asia,” by B. L. Putnam Weale, dealing 
with the eastern question from the point 
of view of Russo-Japanese rivalry, was 
dealt with by Frederick C. Hicks. 

Miss Hewins sent an_ illuminating 
sketch of one of her favorite novels, 
Villette,’ which was read by Miss 
Sutliff. 

The only book which received an en- 
core was “The Peterkin papers.” Annie 
C. Moore was called back for further 
quotations from the doings of the Peter- 
kins. 

Frank L. Tolman spoke with frank 
admiration of. G. Lowes Dickinson’s 
“Justice and liberty,” which, in the 
form of a dialogue, presents a new 
variety of socialism. 

Another dream of the future, Herbert 
G. Well’s “Modern Utopia.” was de- 
scribed by Zaidee U. Brown. 

Dr A. E. Bostwick spoke of a book 
which might be called the Utcpia of a 
scientific man, N. S. Shaler’s “Man and 
the earth.” 

Dr E. C. Richardson said of Car- 
michael’s “History of William Walshe” : 
“There are few books in modern liter- 
ature that I have so read and enjoyed, 
and none that I have so often intro- 
duced to friends who are sensitive to 
the delicate and exquisite in literary en- 
joyment.” 
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Miss Plummer gave an appreciation 
of “Marius, the Epicurean.” 

Mrs Fairchild spoke of G. H. Pal- 
mer’s “Self-cultivation in English,” a 
little book which gives one an impulse 
to speak and write better English and 
which tells how. 

Also of Thomas Janvier’s “Embassy 
to Provence,” a book of the same spirit 
as Mistral’s life. 

She suggested as a fitting companion 
piece to “The life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” “Carla Wenckebach, pioneer,” 
by Margarethe Miller. 

Two practical little books said to be 
worthy of notice were Dr T. M. Prud- 
den’s “Dust and its dangers” and E. P. 
Felt’s “Control of household insects.” 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 





The Social Opportunity of the Public 
Library 
A reply 


The opening paper in Pusiic LIBRA- 
RIES for July is a plea for the exten- 
sion of public library work along a line 
which, if carried out according to the 
program of the author of the paper, 
would conflict with and overlap the 
work of those welfare agencies now 
operating in most communities, 

The writer of the paper urges the 
establishment of a “department of social 
bibliography” in public libraries. As 
far as my limited comprehension serves 
me, I understand from the sociologists 
that sociology, being the study of so- 
siety, comprises all those agencies which 
promote or retard the welfare of soci- 
ety. That means everything that affects 
the health and happiness, morals and 
ethics, the material and political con- 
dition of society. Within its means and 
ability, therefore, every public’ library 
is, as such, a “department of social 
bibliography.” 

The writer, however, has in mind, 
apparently, something much more spe- 
cial. What she really proposes is not 
a bibliography at all, but a social lab- 
oratory. There are in New York City, 


at the present time, several such labora- 
tories, each collecting current and other 
material along the lines of its own 
specific needs. It is necessary to name 
but a few, viz, The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, the Social Science Bureau, and 
the Public Service Commission. Each 
of these institutions requires a trained 
corps of librarians to keep its special 
material accessible. That ought to be 
proof of the futility of a public library 
attempting a consolidation of these 
efforts. 

To talk of a social bibliography is 
nonsense. Such a thing is an impossi- 
bility. Take even one of the innumer- 
able phases of this subj: ct, Crime. No 
one library can afford to make or to 
maintain what would be a bibliography 
of érime. 

The author of the article in question 
exhibits the point of view of a person 
lately come in contact with that most 
recent obsession of the agitator, viz, 
local uplift. She makes the mistake, 
habitual with both amateurs and adepts 
of this genre, of ruthlessly separating a 
fact from its bearings and applying it 
with utter indifference to its adaptabil- 
ity. Of this nature is her citation of 
the vital statistics of an unnamed li- 
brary. From the movement in the staff 
of this library she deduces certain im- 
plications. To one even slightly versed 
in the use of statistical data, the mere 
record, as this lady gives it, of a cer- 
tain number of deaths, etc., is mean- 
ingless. Many considerations must be 
taken into account before any intelli- 
gent deduction can be drawn from the 
bald statement, in numbers, of the re- 
sult of a condition. In this case age, 
sex, location, length of service, policy 
of the administration, habits of the 
decedent, etc., would each be essentially 
effective evidence. 

The misrepresentation of the first 
paragraph on page 248 of the article in 
question, is the particular invitation for 
this contribution. It recites an incident 
which happened to a Mr Brunére in 
the central building of the New York 
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public library. Mr Brunére is reputed 
to be a public official, and, at the time 
of the incident, said to have been in 
search of material on the milk supply 
system and the welfare of school chil- 
dren. From the lady’s description of 
Mr Brunére I should say that he be- 
longs to that type of person which 
thinks straight as a die in its own office, 
but which, in a library, is hopelessly at 
sea. Mr Brunére is reported as not hav- 
ing been able to find any material con- 
tributing to his knowledge of sanitary 
milk supply systems. Possibly. It is, 
however, but fair to record that on 
June 29, 1909, the catalog of the Astor 
branch of the New York public library 
contained a total of 387 entries on 
Milk, 52 of which related exclusively 
to public milk supplies and 47 to milk 
tests. These comprised books, govern- 
ment reports and recent magazine arti- 
cles in English, French and German. 

The lady’s reference to the bulletin of 
the library is thoughtless and inept. 
Her selection of the list on Moham- 
medan law in this connection is but an 
illustration of the pernicious habitual 
misrepresentation of the agitator. She 
refrained from making mention of the 
library’s recent list of its material on 
banking, for instance, a list which had 
the -approval of known authorities. 
While this subject, truly, is hardly so- 
cial from the agitator’s point of view, 
it does have a very direct bearing on 
the welfare of present day, not only 
New York City, but the entire country. 
More within the lines of the lady’s de- 
nunciation is an index to just such ma- 
terial as she quotes Mr Brunére as hav- 
ing been in search of. Eight volumes 
of this index have been completed and 
its compilation is made possible only by 
the liberality of the library she uncom- 
prehendingly misrepresents. 

Without going into detail let it be 
stated that where local conditions are 
less complex than they are in New 
York City, a librarian can, with im- 
punity, come more directly in contact 
with local activities than is possible in 


the metropolis. In New York City this) 
attitude of the smaller library is de- 
veloping through the branch libraries, 
each of which is meeting its own en- 
vironment in its own appropriate man- 
ner. 
In conclusion, the writer wishes to 
say that neither has undue sensitive- 
ness to criticism nor yet a spirit of 
harshness occasioned these remarks. 
The work of the librarian is in itself 
so obviously sane and fine, and, within 
its legitimate limits, offers such un- 
bounded opportunities for disinterested 
service, that all attempts to instill un- 
rest and to introduce narrowness of 
vision into it, merit in the writer’s esti- 
mation only the epithet offensive. The 
apprehension surely is justified, lest we 
stray too far away from that which 
is our work to do, when a New Eng- 
land audience of librarians will seri- 
ously accept a proposal to turn public 
libraries into. a combination clipping 
bureau, newspaper morgue and Rogues’ 
gallery. A. R. Hasse. 





A Word of Warning 


To the editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES :— 
Two public libraries, both of whom 
wish their names withheld, have ,re- 
ported to me that a man who claims to 
be my brother and an employe of the 
Washington public library has “bor- 
rowed” money from them for railway 
fare to get back to Washington. His 
favorite amount seems to be $4, for 
exactly that sum was secured in 1906 
and again this summer. As a matter of 
fact, my only brother is a physician in 
Buffalo and he is not likely to be travel- 
ing without funds. It is stated that 
this swindler is well acquainted with 
librarians and library affairs and has 
the appearance of a cultivated gentle- 
man. On his reappearance it seems de- 
sirable to publish this warning. 
GeorcE F. BowerMAN, Librarian. 
Public library, District of Columbia. 


Sept. 29, 1909. 
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A. L. A. meeting place—C ons i derable 
feeling is manifest in some quarters 
because of the decison to hold the next 
meeting of the A. L. A. in New York 
City. It is pointed out that some years 
ago the A. L. A. abandoned the policy 
of holding its meetings in cities, and 
the contrary policy of meeting away 
from the city has been productive of the 
greatest satisfaction. One writer asks, 
“Where has the country meeting failed 
that we should return to the noise and 
confusion of the town?” 

It seems deplorable that a question 
of locality should cost so much of the 
vital energy of the A. L. A., which 
could well be expended in other direc- 
tions. Pustic Lrprartes would sug- 
gest a division of the country into three 
or four parts by lines running north 
and south, covering the distance, per- 
haps, from the Atlantic to Buffalo, from 
Buffalo to Chicago, from Chicago to 
Denver, and from Denver to the Pacific 
ignoring the divisions north 
By holding the meetings 


coast, 
and south. 


successively in these various regions in 
turn, all the heart-burnings and anxiety 
caused by delay in decision, as well as 
disappointed hopes, might be avoided. 


Each section would know when the 
A. L. A. would meet within its bor- 
ders, and such preparations could be 
made as would facilitate the work of 
the association and bring out the op- 
portunities afforded by the various sec- 
tions. This plan would seem just and 
practical and has much in its favor 
over the present manner of making the 
decision. 
Library troubles—The story of the re- 
cent trouble of the Public library -of 
Elwood, Ind., has passed through vari- 
ous versions in numerous newspapers 
so that the real situation has been con- 
siderably obscured, and much misinfor- 
mation has been started abroad in re- 
gard to the matter. The untruthful- 


ness of the statement has increased in 


direct ratio of the distance of the news- 
paper from the scene of the trouble, 
and certain provincial localities have 
taken occasion to dwell on the misman- 
agement of the institution, utterly re- 
gardless of the facts, the only object 
manifest in their writings being the 
attempt to deride an Indiana town. 
Far from being mismanaged, the Public 
library of Elwood, Ind., will stand 
minute comparison with any public li- 
brary in the country. 

Elwood has a $30,000 Carnegie li- 
brary with the usual provision of 10 
per cent for maintenance. - Previous to 
receiving this there was an association 


‘library with a company of stockholders 


carried on in Elwood. This company 
turned over its property to the city, re- 
serving a_ representation of several . 
members on the board of directors. 
There is a superfluity of trustees, and 
undoubtedly here is the source of the | 
trouble which has occurred. It is re- 
ported by those connected with the li- 
brary that the trouble has grown out 
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of the pique of one of the members of 
the special board of trustees, who was 
asked to resign from the board, for 
reasons which seemed sufficient for 
those concerned. The lawsuit result- 
ing is evidently a piece of spite work. 
The ousted member makes the charge 
that the Carnegie contract is violated, 
as most of the 1o per cent is spent for 
salaries, supplies, etc., and not for books. 

The library has had first-class libra- 
rians from the start, each of whom in 
succession, because of the excellence of 
her work, has been asked to take 
charge of larger libraries at increased 
salaries. Items from the last published 
report are given on page 349. 

The library and grounds have been 
well cared for, the public has been 
well served, and the many demands on 
the paltry $3000 a year have consumed 
it without doubt. That the amount 
spent from the appropriation for books 
has not been larger than reported, may 
be regretted, but the book fund has 
been increased by private donations and 
by efforts of the library board to sup- 
plement the same, while the other ex- 
penses of the library are just as legiti- 
mate. 

The Public library of Elwood is in 
good condition, is doing commendable 
work, and is in no wise subject to the 
unwarranted criticism and undue noto- 
riety which has been given it through 
ignorance of the facts. 

A New York paper says, “Undoubt- 
edly, the institute has been woefully 
mismanaged.” A deplorable lack of in- 


formation about library maintenance is 
here displayed. Three thousand dollars 
for the maintenance of a library for a 
town of 15,000 can hardly be called 
extravagant. 

The Elwood library is certainly a 
shining example of the need of atten- 
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tion to the adage, “There are always 
two sides to every controversy.” 


The cost of library maintenance—it is 
no longer a mooted question that the 10 
per cent maintenance fund required of a 
community accepting a Carnegie gift 
falls short of supplying sufficient money 
to carry on the work of the library prop- 
erly when it is not supplemented by fur- 
ther appropriations for maintenance. 
This latter is sq seldom done in the 
smaller cities and towns, that in scores 
of places the care of the building and 
the cost of keeping it open consumes so 
much of the appropriation, that the ex- 
tension of the work is sadly crippled and 
the librarian is paid a miserable pittance. 
A glance through the recent government 
report will show that a majority of the 
places having Carnegie buildings, have 
not advanced beyond the required 10 
per cent. A fact that is not so generally 
known is the amount of the librarians’ 
salaries. From private sources it may 
be learned that the latter are too fre- 
quently below a decent living wage for 
the class of persons required for library 
service. For instance, a town which 
pays the principal of its high school 
$1400, pays its librarian $480. Of course, 


‘the librarian lives with her parents, and 


thus these two old persons in very mod- 
erate circumstances pay the debt of the 
town, that it may proudly show a fine 
building to the rest of the world. This 
is entirely wrong from every standpoint, 
and if this is an extreme case, it heads 
a long line before the normal balance is 
reached. 

While it is plainly true that a better 
appreciation of the public library is 
growing, it is equally true that a proper 
appreciation of the value of a good libra- 
rian is not widespread. It therefore be- 
hooves those who do understand and 
who have the power to make others un- 
derstand, to do so. Librarians are con- 
stantly urged by those in authority to 
give more and better service to the pub- 
lic. It is high time that the public be 
urged somewhat to return to librarians a 
just recompense for service rendered. 





ae 
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Book Buying 
We have found that for transacting 


a large volume of business the most’ 


economical method in the purchase of 
American books is to secure discounts 
upon general classes. Eliminating sets 
and books of special character, which 
we handle separately, American books 
are easily classifiable, as, fiction pro- 
tected for the year of publication; all 
other fiction; net books during the year 
of publication; net books after expira- 
tion cf protection; juveniles, text-books, 
scientific, and miscellaneous, which in- 
cludes biography, travel, nature books, 
etc. Any dealer who desires to secure 
business is asked to quote the per cent 
of discount which he will give on each 
of these classes. Owing to competi- 
tion and to the volume of business, the 
rates secured in this manner are very 
much lower than are obtainable by other 
methods. Orders are then distributed 
upon the basis of the lowest rates in 
connection with the rapidity and ac- 
curacy of the service. The submission 
of title lists to dealers for pricing seems 
a very slow way of securing books, and 
the prices obtained are not always in- 
dicative of similar charges in the 
future—Report of Le Roy Jeffers, head 
of order department, Brooklyn public 
library. 





A Library Meeting? 

In the recent report of a library 
meeting in England, the description of 
the guests, their raiment and entertain- 
ment, rather discounts the efforts of 
the American body, even allowing for 
the mythical “canvas-back duck,” etc., 
which never was on board or tray of a 
librarian, so far as the records show. 
I wondered if it could be a library 
gathering, as I read the description, 
and thought of the tone and coloring 
of our soirées, and I am sure I never 
saw any of our lady confrérés (or is it 
consceurs?) gowned in pale blue satin 
“veiled in a tunic overdress of dewdrop 
white chiffon fringed with silver.” Have 


you ever reported a “crocus mauve 
ninon de soie” as seen at Minnetonka 
or Bretton Woods? How many mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. have adopted the 
new turban coiffure? This is an -im- 
portant matter, and statistics ought to 
be available at Chicago headquarters. 

Here are a few extracts from a col- 
umn and a half description: 


The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress re- 
ceived in the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, the 
Lady Mayoress wearing her chain of office 
disposed about the corsage of an artistic 
evening gown of chartreuse green satin, her 
jewels including a diamond tiara and a 
diamond pendant of great beauty. Mrs B., 
in a handsome black toilette sparkling with 
jet, brought Miss B. and Miss E. B., both 
wearing beautiful frocks of rainbow effect, 
the former expressed in pale blue chiffon 
over white satin with broad opalescent em- 
broideries, and the other in mauve tinted 
chiffon en tunique and weighted down the 
left side with a band of nacre sequins; 
Mrs R. G. B.’s black satin toilette looked 
well with a corsage bouquet of La France 
roses, and Mrs P. B. was a pretty matron 
in a iunic dress of palest mauve ninon done 
with a broad Greek key embroidery. 

Among the lady librarians whose attire 
dispelled the illusion that a close association 
with books is incompatible with smart dress- 
ing, was Miss F., who had a princesse gown 
of pale blue satin veiled in a tunic over- 
dress of dewdrop white chiffon fringed with 
silver. Mrs W. was much admired in a 
yellow evening frock; Mrs K. wore white 
lace, and Mrs A. came in crocus mauve 
ninon de soie. Mrs J., in a black toilette 
sparkling with jet, was escorted by her son; 
Mrs C. was wearing black chiffon, and Mrs 
T.’s black lace gown veiled a white taffeta 
underslip. Mrs S. had a gown of palest 
pink silk, and her sister, Miss F., was in 
black satin, the jet bretelles being super- 
imposed on a fold of palest yellow velvet. 
Mrs J. and Mrs S. both appeared in black 
evening toilettes; Mrs W. wore white silk; 
Mrs B. was in sapphire-blue poplin, and 
Mrs P. came in old rose crepe de chine, Mrs 
D. wearing bright pink silk striped with 
white dots. 

Only two ladies had adopted the new 
turban coiffure, Mrs G., who had_ hers 
finished with a twist of white tulle, and 
wore a salmon pink bengaline gown, and 
Mrs L., whose hair was dressed with a 
plait, her black satin frock being enriched 
about the corsage with gold embroideries. 


Now, when shall we reach this state? 
LIBRARIAN. 
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Reinforced Binding Again 


Editor of PusBLic LIBRARIES: 

I have just read Miss Humphrey’s 
complaint in relation to reinforced bind- 
ings in your October issue and hasten 
to assure her that my experience has 
been exactly the same as hers, though 
we live at opposite ends of the conti- 
nent. In almost every instance the 
new novels have been on our shelves 
several weeks before I have discovered 
that they could have been had in li- 
brary bindings. In most cases no no- 
tice of such bindings has been received 
from the publishers, though their ad- 
vertisements come by the thousand, and 
I know nothing about them until the 
A. L. A. Booklist dispels my ignorance. 
As all our new fiction goes on the 
“two cents a day” shelves, we must 
have them damp from the press or they 
will not pay. There can be no ques- 
tion of the economic value of the re- 
inforced bindings (I have yet. to see 
one that needed repairs), and if the 


publishers would send advance notices’ 


to booksellers and librarians and have 
the books themselves ready promptly, I 
am sure they would be welcomed in 
every library from New York to Cali- 
fornia. - Mary K. Hasprouck. 
Public library, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


The publisher’s word 


Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs:. 

In Pustic Lipraries for October, we 
note the letters which you give in regard 
to reinforced bindings, We would like to 
state that we published our reinforced 
binding edition of Mrs Wiggs’ “Su- 
sanna and Sue” and Lindsey’s “The sev- 
ered mantle” this fall simultaneously 
with the trade edition, and librarians 
should have been able to obtain this on 
the date of publication. 

We are glad to do all that we can to 
aid librarians and we have been much 
gratified by the favorable notices which 
we have received in regard to our re- 
inforced bindings. 

HoucutTon-MIrFL1n CoMPANY. 

Boston,. Oct. 20, 1909. 


How the Money Was Spent at El- 
wood Library 


In reply to your question as to our 
library activities, I beg to state that the 
number of card-holders in the main li- 
brary is 1834, in the Frankton branch 
134. Our circulation for last year was 
32,295 V. 

The number of readers using the ref- 
erence room last year was 13,854. There 
was an increase of 3 per cent in non- 
fiction circulation for adults and 8 per 
cent in the junior. 

Small collections of books may be 
taken by the teachers of the public 
schools as often as required. 

The only extraordinary expense we 
have had was an expenditure of $142 
to secure an endowment fund of $600 
for our men’s reading room; and $50 in 
a successful effort to keep a saloon out 
of the immediate vicinity of the library. 

For three years past we have had 
$3000 maintenance fund. Our expendi- 
tures for last year were approximately: 


POTN coc 01s laoiaie «vie s'e/s sein pre cial sroersiens $ 150 
OEE WOLEE seca wacie<eetocmccceseessceece 34 
PCM ORTI 65 oo slo /cincinieis siacaic'e oso oieis lei Seis <ieis 363 
.Insurance for three years........e.eee. 218 
IREDAILG® oicis.0i/e,0 se niticsvnciene ere ceccincieses 103 
Sundry supplies ........cscccsscccscesss 35 
Salaries (librarian, assistant and janitor) 1288 
BOING Wince'e sieeh cicicleloioiinws'eicivwicee scl'ee 36 
(PREP RI oa ra cia is ova dinicis cic cee Nese neesiscenes 450 
PENANCE cscs Sia ica sien ccsrcrsa-en Se ces 101 
Taxes and repairs on branch .......... 74 


Mrs. H. A.. Morrert, Trustee. 





Two Titles for One Book 


Editor of Pusric Lrprarigs: 

I would call attention to a book by 
Arthur Hayden just issued by Fred- 
erick A, Stokes Co., New York, un- 
der the title of “Chats on old earthen- 
ware.” This book was published in 
April, 1909, in London, by F. Fisher 
Unwin by the title of “Chats on 
English earthenware.” These two titles 
are given to the same book. This may 
lead to confusion in buying to those 
who buy in the English market as well 
as the American. 

T. Witson Heptey, Librarian. 

The Mercantile library, Philadelphia. 



















































Library Schools 


Library training school, Carnegie library 
of Atlanta 


The Library school opened Septem- 
ber 22, with a class of 12, as follows: 


Randolph Archer, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Agnes Goss, Athens, Ga. 

Caroline Gregg, Marietta, Ga. 
Dagmar Holmes, Montgomery, Ala. 
Ann E. Murrill, Blacksburg, Va. 
Minnie Murrill, Blacksburg, Va. 
Mary Mullin, Montgomery, Ala. 
Gertrude Olmsted, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Frances Pickett, Montgomery, Ala. 
Ethel Pitcher, Montgomery, Ala. 
Louie Smith, College Park, Ga. 
Lucy Yancey, Atlanta, Ga. 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s libraries 


The Training school for children’s 
librarians opened for its ninth year 
with a registration of 30 students, as 


follows: 
Entering class 


Akin, Carrie M., Evansville, Ind. 
Audette, Marion Louise, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Bache, Louise Franklin, Washington, D. C. 
Brinsmade, Mary, Washington, Conn. 
Britton, Jasmine, Katalla, Alaska. 

Burich, Bertha Frances, ‘Dayton,’ Ohio. 
Conard, Jane Lea, New Vienna, Ohio. 
(Special. ) 

Daveénpor:, Florence May, Richmond, Ind. 
De Vrieze, Maria, Ghent, Belgium. 
Hanley, Anna Aloysia, Kenosha, Wis. 
Kellow, Ethel, Painesdale, Mich. 

Kelley, Margaret Edith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kerr, Fannie, Salem, Ohio. 

Lee, Emma Dunham, Newport, R. I. 
McLeod, Jean, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miller, Ruth Tillotson, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Milligan, Grace Henriette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niswanger, Tecca, New York City. 

Rowe, Dorothy, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shepperson, Grace Eleanor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Smi.h, Edith Louise, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Smith, Edna Sophia, Watertown, N. Y. 


Wallace, Marie Elizabeth, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Wead, Katharine Howes, Washington, D. C. 


Senior class 


Bateman, Margaret Louise, Parnassus, Pa. 
Loeffler, Olive Naomi, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lowry, Jessie MacDowell, Akron, Ohio. 
Schwartz, Catharine Merideth, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Wright, Eva F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Updegraff, Mary Elizabeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. * 
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Drexel insiitute 


Lucy Grumbine, ’og, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Benson memo- 
rial library of Titusville, Pa. 

Emily S. Glezen, ’o9, is engaged to 
catalog the Carnegie library of Sewick- 
ley, Pa. 

Helen Hill, ’07, has resigned from 
the staff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania library to become librarian in, the 
William Penn high school, Philadelphia. 

Elsie M. Cornew, Rebecca M: Ham- 
mond, Agnes Kryder and Mary F. 
Wilson, all of the class of 1909, have 
joined the staff of the New York pub- 
lic library. 

Jean B. Martin, ’07, has been made 
librarian of the Carnegie library at Oil 
City, Pa. 

Marion E. Stanger, ’99, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Free library 
of Philadelphia. 

Jean M. Smith, ’o9, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Friends’ library, 
Germantown, Pa. 

Arline Kingsley, ’09, is cataloging in 
the Medical and Chirurgical faculty li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 


Class of 1910 


Olla R. Ayres, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Minerva Griswold Beckwith, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mabel Eaman, Benton Hartor, Mich. 

Bessie Graham, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Emma Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 

Cordelia Brown Hodge, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jean Barnes Hoskins, Cleveland. O. 

Sareh Lyon Howell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Louise Keller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grace Jean McIntosh, James own, N. Y. 

Marion Dix Mosher, Rochester, N. Y. 

Abby Sheldon Price, Lima, O. 

Anne Allston Porcher, Charleston, S. C. 

Katherine Brien Rogers, Lovingston, Va. 

Miltanna Rowe, Millersville, Pa. 

Mary Louise Sayre, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Efta Adah Shelly, Ionia, Mich. 

Elizabeth M. Short, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Edna Stone Stewart, Williamsport, Pa. 

Alice Nichols Tyler, Lansford, Pa. 

Ida Liona Wolf, Columbus, O. 

Ruth Woolman, Cincinnati, O. 

E. F. Stroh, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 


University of Illinois 


Registration for the academic year of 
1909-10 took place on September 20-21. 
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The following new students are regis- 
tered in the junior class: Jessie L. 
Arms, Ione Armstrong, Mrs Bertha S. 
Baird, Agnes. B. Cooper, Lois Cris- 
well, Mary E. Goff, Anna L. Gray, 
Marie Hammond, Margaret M. Herd- 
man, Grace E. Herrick, M.. Gertrude 
Jameson, Margaret L. Kingsbury, 
Charles C. Knapp, Aurella Knapp, M. 
Ethel Langdon, Catherine S. Oaks, 
Maud Osborne, Carrie C. Patton, L. 
Etna Phillips, Betty H. Pritchett, Octa- 
via F. Rogan, Rose R. Sears, Gertrude 
M. Smart and Gladys L. Straight. Of 
these, 17 have bachelor degrees from 
various universities and colleges, and 
several others expect to receive the 
A. B. degree from the University of 
Illinois in June, 1910, Universities rep- 
resented are as follows: Lawrence col- 
lege, 1; University of Illinois, 2; Uni- 
versity of Indiana, 1; Northwestern, 4; 
Carleton college, 1; Mount Holyoke, 1; 
Iowa college, 1; Illinois Wesleyan, 1; 
Nebraska Wesleyan, 1; De Pauw, 1; 
Pritchett college, 1; University of 
Texas, 1; Fairmount college, 1. 

One of the most important changes 
which have taken place since the close of 
the college year of 1908-09 is the re- 
moval of the library school quarters 
from its former location over the stacks 
to the second floor of the west wing 
of the library. The school now occu- 
pies the rooms formerly used for the 
administration offices and is very com- 
fortably and conveniently located. The 
new arrangement gives a large and 
cheery study room, where both classes 
are accommodated with desks; two lec- 
ture rooms, one for each class,-and a 
library school office. The present ar- 


rangement offers many advantages over 
, : 


the former one, the chief point in its 
favor being that the work of the stu- 
dents is now kept confined to the second 
floor of the library, thus obviating the 
necessity of continual climbing of stairs. 

The fund for special lecturers, pro- 
vided last year by the university, has 
been continued for the present academic 
year, and members of the school are 


looking forward to hearing a number 
of distinguished workers. 

The following members of the class 
of 1910 have been enrolled as candi- 
dates for the degree B. L. S. next June: 
Alice L, Blair, Elizabeth S. Bryan, John 
S. Cleavinger, Bertha M. Schneider, 
Lucy G. Wilson, Nelle M. Wilson and 
Margaret Wood. 

Ida L. Lange, 1908, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of acces- | 
sions at the University of Illinois. 

Annebell Fraser has _ resigned her 
position in the office of Melvil Dewey at 
Lake Placid club to accept a position in 
the Armour institute library, Chicago, 
Il. 

Elizabeth Burnside, 1907, who spent 
several months in organizing the li- 
brary of Bradley polytechnic institute, 
Peoria, Ill., has been appointed libra- 
rian at that institution. 

Elizabeth Ritchie, 1909, has resigned 
her position at the Kansas state li- 
brary to accept the librarianship of the 
Public library at Kalispell, Mont. 

During the recent meeting of the [Ili- 
nois library association at East St Louis, 
the faculty and former students of the 
Illinois library school to the number of 
15 held an informal reunion on Wednes- 
day evening, October 13. There were 
present Anna M. Price, Frances Simp- 
son, Emma R. Jutton, Mary J. Booth, 
Ida F. Wright, Elizabeth McKnight, 
Myra O’Brien, F. K. W. Drury, Miss 
Ahern; Lucy Wilson and _ Bertha 
Schneider of the present senior class, 
and Marie Hammond and Rose Sears of 
the junior class. Director Windsor and 
Vice-director Wilson were the guests of 
the occasion. At the close of the dinner 
those present sent a telegram, conveying 
the affectionate remembrance of the 
school to Miss Sharp, the former direct- 
or. Then the party adjourned to the 
parlors of the hotel, where Director 
Windsor talked briefly with regard to 
the present status of the school and its 
prospects. The occasion was a particu- 
larly noteworthy one, as it afforded 
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those present an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the new head of the 
schoc!. FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York State library 


The twenty-fourth school year of the 
New York State library school opened 
Wednesday, October 6, with an enroll- 
ment of 22 seniors, Ig juniors and one 
special student. Several members of 
the staff of the New York State library 
are also enrolled for special courses. 
There are 17 students from New York 
state; four, Wisconsin; three, lowa; 
two each from Connecticut, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
one each from seven other states. 
Among the colleges represented are Cor- 
nell university and Smith, five each; 
Wellesley and University of Wisconsin, 
four each; University of Minnesota, 
three; Drake university, Elmira, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Vassar, two 
each; 13 other colleges and universi- 
ties have one graduate each in the 
school. 

James I, Wyer, jr, director of the 
school, gave an informal reception to 
the faculty, lecturers and students of 
the school in the lecture room on the 
afternoon of the opening day. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild opened the course 
in Sélection of, books with her lecture, 
“The function of the library,” Wednes- 
day, October 6. 

Many former students of the school 
will be grieved to hear of the death of 
Mrs J. V. L. Pruyn, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 7. Mrs Pruyn had for years em- 
ployed students from the school to 
catalog and classify her extensive li- 
brary and her large collection of en- 
gravings. Her wide knowledge of 
books and men and her kindliness will 
make her long remembered by all who 
have been employed in her library. 

F. K. WALTER, Vice-director. 


Western Reserve university 


The opening exercises of the school 
were held September 21, and were pre- 
sided over by President Thwing. The 
President, the Dean and the Director 
greeted the class and spoke informally 
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about the school and the work for the 
year. ; 

The class of I910 numbers 21. Of 
these six are residents of Cleveland 
and the others are from Ohio, New 
York, Indiana, Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania, Five are college graduates, six 
have had some college work and 15 
have had some library experience. 

The staff of workers and the courses 
at the school show several changes. 
The Director will continue to give the 
courses in classification and subject 
headings but will give up the course 
in cataloging heretofore conducted by 
her in order to allow her more time 
for class work in book selection and 
kindred subjects and for the executive 
side“of the work. The course in cata- 
loging will be conducted by Miss Evans, 
who has hitherto successfully carried 
other of the technical courses, and as 
supervisor of the students’ technical 
practice is well fitted to carry this 
course. Thirza Grant has been ap- 
pointed instructor in accession and shelf 
department work, and will assist in 
supervising the students’ practice in 
technical work and have charge of the 
school library. Miss Barden, after an 
illness of several months, is back again 
quite recovered. During the summer 
E. C. Williams, librarian of Hatch li- 
brary of Western Reserve university, 
and instructor in the school in refer- 
ence work and allied courses, resigned 
his position to go into teaching in 
Washington, D. C. The leaving of so 
able a person and so keen a mind is a 
great loss to the whole university and 
not least to the library school. The 
school is fortunate in being able to se- 
cure for the year the services of Her- 
bert Hirshberg, reference librarian of 
the Cleveland public library, as instruct- 
or in reference work. 

The practice work of the students in. 
the various libraries of the city has been 
somewhat changed. Those who have 
had previous experience in the Cleve- 
land public library will devote their 
practice to the college libraries with the 
exception of the period of practice in 
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children’s work which is required of all 
alike. For those taking their practice 
in the Cleveland public library and its 
branches two assignments a week in- 
stead of one are to be made and a 
longer time spent at one place. 

The appointments of last year’s class 
are as follows: 

Hazel L. Brown, assistant, Public library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cordelia E. Claflin, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edith Cook, assistant in reference depart- 
ment, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jennie M. Flexner, assistant in circulating 
department, Free public library, Louisville, 


y. 

Mabel L. Hines, assistant, Miles Park 
branch, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alice J. Kozlik, assistant, South Side 
branch, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edith C. Lawrence, cataloger, Oahu col- 
lege, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Nora C. Levinger, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Canton, Ohio. 

Cecelia Lewis, assistant in circulating de 
partment, Public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Evelyn M. Lotz, assistant in cataloging 
department, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs Florence H. Ridgway, cataloger, Berea 
college, Berea, Ky. 

Martha C. Sanborn, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Jessie H. Starr, assistant in juvenile de- 
partment, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elizabeth K. Steele, librarian, Lorain sub- 
branch, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ellen G. Stocker, assistant, Public library, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

Myrtle M. Sweetman, stations librarian, 
Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin 

The.fourth year of the Wisconsin 
library school opened September 209, 
with 26 students enrolled; they were 
selected as the result of a competitive 
examination held in June. 

For the opening day of the year 
greetings were sent from the class of 
1909, with flowers for the lecture room, 
a pleasant expression of the cordial 
spirit of the graduates. But farewells 
followed close upon greetings, for the 
second day brought the news of Mr 
Legler’s resignation as secretary of the 
Free Library commission and as di- 
rector of the-school. 

Mr Legler was virtually the founder 
of the school, for under his direction 


it had been organized as a year’s course, 
properly housed and fully equipped; 
and because of his inspiring leadership 
and wise direction had from the first 
gained the confidence of the library 
world. The faculty feel the keenest 
regret at the resignation of Mr Legler, 
for it was not only an honor and a 
pleasure to work with him, but also a 
liberal education. The alumni and stu- 
dents also express a sense of personal 
loss. i 

The general work and policy of the 
school, as definitely established as any- 
thing can be in these times of change 
and growth, will be continued. The 
faculty remains the same as last year, 
Miss Hazeltine, Mrs Sawyer, Miss Ken- 
nedy, Miss Drake, Mrs Brewitt and 
Miss Turvill, with outside lecturers for 
special courses and single lectures. 

The registration of the class of 1910 
is as follows: 


Claire R. Bonnell, Black River Falls, Wis. 
Lilly Mary Elizabeth Borresen, La Crosse, 


is. 
Amy Goodrich Bosson, Calumet, Mich. 
Minnie Clark Budlong (Mrs), Bismarck, 


N: D: 
Myrtle May Cole, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Clara Daisy Fansler, Evanston, III. 
Fleek, Lotta Lealand, Brodhead, Wis. 
Gretchen Leanore Flower, River Falls, 


is, 

Grace Woodburn Foland, Benson, Minn. 
Winifred Gregory, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Ruth Penterfyn Hughes, Freeport, Ill. 
Bettina Jackson, Madison, Wis. 

Amelia Katherine Kiemle, Spokane, Wash. 
Corina Louise Kittelson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hannah Mary Lawrence, Buffalo, N. Y 
Marie Minton, Burlington, Iowa. 

Louise Randall, Cambridge, IIl. 

Grace Miriam Rogers, Burlington, Iowa. 
Anna Boeman Skinner, Princeton, III. 
Mae Imogene Stearns, Racine, Wis. 
Grace May Stevens, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Marjorie Gundry Strong, Dodgeville, Wis. 
Blanch L. Unterkircher, Burlington, Iowa. 
Emma M. Wald, La Crosse, Wis. 

Grace G. Woodward, Odin, IIl. 

Alice Searcy Wyman, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Of these students, two are taking the 
joint course that was arranged a year 
ago between the Library school and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

A summary of the registration shows 
nine from Wisconsin, five each from 
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Illinois and Iowa, two from Minne- 
sota, one each from Alabama, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, New York and 
Washington. The four juniors are 
from Wisconsin. Sixteen members of 
the class come with actual library ex- 
perience from paid positions, five had 
from three to 12 months’ apprentice 
experience, and five had had the one 
month of experience required for en- 
trance to the school. Two of the class 
are college graduates, and eight have 
had from one to three years of college 
training. . 
Short course 

The registration for the short course 
of eight weeks, from September 29 un- 
til Thanksgiving, numbers 15, 13 from 
Wisconsin, and one each from Iowa 
and Nebraska. The entrance require- 


ments are held strictly, to the standard 
of those holding library positions. The 
registration of the class shows five li- 
brarians and 10 assistants. 


Gladys M. Andrews, Green Bay, Wis. 


Katharine Barker, Merrill, Wis. 
Edith C. Birdsall, Algoma, Wis. 
Mildred C. Brady, Racine, Wis. 
Hallie M. Haskin, Wausau, Wis. 
Amy Humphrey, Mondovi, Wis. 
Sarah V. Lewis, Dubuque, Iowa. ; 
Marion G. Lown, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Alice J. Millerd, New London, Wis. 
Mae F. Moors, Beloit, Wis. | ; 
Carrie Nichlas (Mrs), Platteville, Wis. 
Anna Benora Pederson, La Crosse, 
Margaret Porter, Superior, Wis. 
Fanny M. Slabaugh, South Omaha, Neb. 
Helga V. Swedberg, Rhinelander, Wis. 
Jeannette Steenberg of Denmark, who 
has been studying library methods in 
this country for two years, was a wel- 
come visitor during the first two weeks 
of the school. She came to Wisconsin 
to study the work of a library commis- 
sion, preparatory to introducing similar 
methods in her own country, where_she 
will work with her father, Dr A. S. 
Steenberg, who visited this country 
seven years ago to study American li- 
brary advancement. Miss Steenberg 
visited several libraries in the state, be- 
sides her work in the commission 
offices. She gave a most instructive 
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lecture before the school on Library 
conditions in Denmark. 

T. L. Montgomery, state librarian of 
Pennsylvania, visited the school in late 
September. 





St Louis Public Library 


Frederick M. Crunden branch 


The Frederick M. Crunden branch, 
fourth of the St Louis branch buildings, 
was opened to the public Sept. 11, 1909. 
The dedication exercises were conducted 
by President F. W. Lehman of the 
Library board, who turned the new 
building over to the people of the 
neighborhood with the hope that they 
would make wide use of its facilities. 
There was as usual a large attendance, 
especially of children. The record of 
this branch for its first three weeks is 
interesting. There have been registered 
1064 new readers, of whom 873 were 
children. The total home issue of books 
has been 5710, an average of 317 per 
day, the largest daily issue being 467; 
4314 of these books, or 75.5 per cent, 
have been taken by children. It is ap- 
parent from these figures that the 
branch has not as yet attracted grown 
people to any great extent. On the 
other hand, it has already the largest 
juvenile issue in the library system. 
There is considerable reading in foreign 
languages. Frequent calls have been re- 
ceived for German, Yiddish, Polish and 
Roumanian books, and additional vol- 
umes in these languages have already 
been ordered. This branch was named 
by the Library board a year ago after 
Frederick M. Crunden, whose devoted 
and distinguished service of 30 years as 
librarian of the St Louis public library 
was thus gratefully and fittingly com- 
memorated. It will be gratifying to Mr 
Crunden’s friends to know that not- 
withstanding his great weakness, he was 
sufficiently restored in mind to show 
distinct pleasure at the announcement 
that the branch named for him had been 
completed. 

Oct. 4, 1909. PAaut BLAcKWELDER. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The first fall meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held Oct. 7, 
1909, in the Hughes room of the “Chi- 
cago public library. It was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
of the club, and reached high tide in 
election of new meimbers, as 85 new 
members were added to the roll. The 
list included W. N. C. Carlton of the 
Newberry library, Chalmers Hadley, 
A. L, A. secretary, and H. E. Legler, 
librarian of the Chicago public library. 

The meeting was in charge of Miss 
C. L. Elliot, president of the club. A 
letter from the A. L. A. executive 
board was read, thanking the Chicago 
library club for its substantial offer of 
aid in establishing headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The first part of the session was 
given over to reports from the Bretton 
Woods conference. Mr Josephson and 
Mr Roden spoke on the central thought 
of the conference. Each emphasized the 


fact that this conference had been a 
turning point; methods and technique 


were no longer emphasized; the prob- 
lem now was not how to reach results, 
but what the results were. John F. 
Phelan spoke on the varied impressions 
of a first attendant. Miss Dickinson 
told of the delights of the post-confer- 
ence trip and the joys of the days at 
Ogonquit. The social side was treated 
by Mr Tweedell, and Miss Ahern gave 
some of her impressions. All were en- 
thusiastic in regard to the surroundings 
of Bretton Woods, the unsurpassed ho- 
tel accommodations and the helpful 
sessions. 

Mr Carlton and Mr Hadley were in- 
troduced and welcomed to the club. 
Both spoke of the pleasures and satis- 
faction of taking up work in Chicago. 

As an introduction to Mr Hadley and 
the work of the A. L. A., a paper from 
Mr Andrews was read. The develop- 
ment of the codperative idea and the 
advancement in general usefulness of 
the A. L. A. was sketched, also the 
increased opportunities for usefulness 
through the establishment of permanent 
headquarters. were given. 
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At the close of the program an un- 
formal reception was tendered Mr Carl- 
ton and Mr Hadley. The Hughes room 
was tastefully decorated with autumn 
leaves and fall flowers. Light refresh- 
ments were served. The evening was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all, and resulted 
in a wider acquaintance among the 
members of the club. 

Epwarp D. TWEEDELL, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The Bay Path library 
club held a meeting, on Dudley Hiil 
in Dudley, Mass., Friday, October 15. 
The’ members of the club were guests 
of Mr and Mrs Samuel M. Conant, in 
their summer home, Budleigh Hall. 
After visiting several scenes of historic 
interest a session was held in the Conant 
Memorial church. A history of Dud- 
ley and its library was outlined by Rev. 
Frederick D. Thayer, who gave many 
interesting facts and traditions. The 
importance of preserving the materials 
for local history was the subject of a 
very interesting talk by Clarence S. 
Brigham, librarian of the American 
Antiquarian society. Mr Brigham said, 
in part, that much valuable material is 
in danger of fire, theft or of being 
carelessly destroyed by persons who do 
not understand its value, and therefore 
should be collected and preserved by 
the town libraries, which are permanent 
institutions. He urged the preservation 
of all printed works relating to local 
towns and counties, all church records, 
newspapers, views,. photographs, manu- 
scripts, etc. 

That autumn day on Dudley Hill 
will long be remembered by all present. 

Emity M. Haynes, Sec’y. 

Massachusetts— The annual meeting of 
the Cape Cod library club was held at 
Orleans Sept. 30, 1909. In the morn- 
ing the usual business was transacted 
and the reports of delegates who at- 
tended library club meetings during the 
year were read. 

The afternoon session opened with 
the election of officers: President, 
James Otis, Hyannisport; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs H. G. Woodbury, Center- 
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ville, Martha Soule, Hyannis; secre- 
tary, Alexina Burgess, Wareham; treas- 
urer, Mrs L. O’Neil, Chatham. 

The audience enjoyed a talk by Mrs 
Mary E. S. Root, of the Providence 
public library, on “Work with chil- 
dren.” Mrs Root made a strong plea 
for the better class of books for young 
people. 


Michigan—The annual meeting of the 
Michigan library association was held 
in Saginaw October 5-7. The princi- 
pal addresses were made by Henry M. 
Utley of the Detroit public library on 
the “Origin of letters,’ and by N. D. 
C. Hodges of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary on “Progress.” 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Nina Kate Preston, Hall- 
Fowler memorial library, Ionia; first 
vice-president, Harriet H. Ames, Hoyt 
public library, Saginaw; second vice- 
president, Charles E. Rush, Public li- 
brary, Jackson; secretary, Aniela Poray, 
Public library, Detroit; treasurer, M. 
Louise Hunt, Public library, Lansing. 


Minnesota—The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota library association was held 
at Duluth Sept. 15-17, 1909, with an 
attendance of 42, including trustees and 
assistants of the Duluth library. Of 
these, 37 were librarians or assistants 
in public, school or college libraries, five 
were library trustees. 

The opening session was _ held 
Wednesday evening, when Warren Up- 
ham, president of the association, gave 
the address of the evening on “Minne- 
sota books and authors.” Mr Upham 
reminded his audience that in their 
work as librarians, they should aim to 
develop in themselves and in their read- 
ers more consciousness of the value of 
our nation and of Minnesota, and urged 
that as a foundation of what they 
ought to know about their own state, 
they read the older writers even to the 
neglect, if necessary, of the literature 
of the past 20 years. No possibility of 
ignorance as to what that literature is 
was left, however, so fully was each 
class covered. Special stress was laid 
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upon the duty of each city and village 
library to collect everything of local in- 
terest. 

Margaret Evans of Northfield, chair- 
man of the Public library commission 
and who had spent the winter in Egypt, 
expressed her pleasure at being back in 
the land of books and in meeting again 
the Minnesota librarians. She spoke 
briefly of conditions in Cairo, where 
the book is unknown. 

The evening closed with an informal 
reception, and those who had not seen 
Duluth’s beautiful library building were 
given an opportunity to inspect it. 

Thursday morning a short business 
meeting was held, after which the pa- 
pers of the morning were given. Miss 
Palmer of Hibbing spoke on “The li- 
brary and the immigrant.” She brought 
out the fact, which is too often forgot- 
ten, of the debt which we owe the im- 
migrant, for most of our industries are 
dependent upon labor which is foreign- 
born. Large numbers of these people 
have come to us to stay, and for our 
sakes, as well as for theirs, they should 
be trained in citizenship. To this end, 
pamphlets are issued by the Department 
of commerce and labor and messages on 
American history, biography and citi- 
zenship by the Civic league for immi- 
grants. The library is the natural 
agent for the distrihution of this liter- 
ature, as well as for books and maga- 
zines in foreign languages. 

Miss Palmer truly said that the rela- 
tion between the library and the immi- 
grant is the relation between the libra- 
rian and the immigrant, and that if the 
librarian has true sympathy and a de- 
sire to do the work, she will slowly, it 
may be, but surely, find a way to help 
the adult immigrant and will have her 
part in the furthering of the new spirit 
of internationalism. 

A paper on “Exhibits in the public 
library” was next read by Miss Fer- 
nald of Rochester, who gave the three- 
fold object of the exhibit, as that of 
advertising the library, the bringing of 
higher education to the people, and the 
giving of pleasure and entertainment. 
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She spoke of the value of the exhibit 
in directing the reading of the young 
and told something of how they should 
be conducted to be truly successful. 

There were on exhibition during the 
entire convention a series of etchings 
loaned by Frederick Keppel of New 
York, illustrating the development of 
prints, reprints of Hopkinson Smith’s 
sketches of Venice, a collection of chil- 
dren’s books in attractive editions, and 
an exhibit loaned by Mr Brooks of 
Minneapolis of original drawings by 
present-day English illustrators. 

Miss Carey, library organizer of the 
Minnesota library commission, con- 
ducted a round table on the subject, 
“Non-essentials in library work.” The 
accession book versus accessioning by 
bill, dictionary cataloging and the book 
number. All three subjects provoked 
considerable discussion. The majority 
preferred the accession book as giving 
a fuller history of the book and con- 
sidered dictionary cataloging as an es- 
sential, but felt that it should be sim- 
plified and more analytical work done. 
It was decided that the book number 
could be dispensed with, but the major- 
ity felt that it was an easier way to 
assure the proper position of the book 
on the shelves. 

The Traveling library section meet- 
ing, in the absence of -Mrs McPherson 
of Stillwater, was conducted by Miss 
Wilson of the Library commission, who 
told of the work with the traveling 
libraries, and by means of a map upon 
which was marked the traveling library 
and club stations gave a very good idea 
of the extent of the work. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, at 
the invitation of the Duluth commer- 
cial club, the members of the two as- 
sociations assembled at the library, 
where tallyhos were in waiting to take 
them on the beautiful boulevard drive. 
From the top of the Duluth hills a 
wonderful view of the bay delighted all 
and one was enabled to obtain a good 
idea of Superior’s greatness. The drive 
terminated at the aerial bridge, which 
many crossed going to the boat club- 


house for the hour before the white 
fish dinner, which was given by the 
Duluth library board at the St Louis 
Hotel Café. 

In the evening was held the first 
joint session of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Mr Legler of the Wisconsin free 
library commission, representing the A. 
L. A., spoke on American library con- 
ditions. 

Mr Legler, after giving somewhat of 
the history of the library as a‘ public 
institution and statisti¢és of its remark- 
able growth, said that the public is only 
beginning to realize what is growing 
out of the library movement. He 
agreed with Dr Canfield in consider- 
ing the library as part of the state sys- 
tem of education. Mr Legler spoke 
also of the revolution in library work 
in the past few years and of the li- 
brary of the future, summing up all by 
saying that the library is the laboratory 
for every interest in the community. 

Friday morning at the invitation of 
Superior a trip around the harbor and 
out into Lake Superior was taken by 
the members of the two associations. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon oc- 
curred the second joint session. This 
was largely attended by club members 
from the two cities, as well as by the 
members of the two associations. 

After the necessary business a book 
symposium was held. In the absence 
of Mr Thwaites, Mr Smith of the His- 
torical library at Madison read his pa- 
per on “Books of local interest.” 

Mrs Robert Morris Seymour of Du- 
luth spoke on “Arts and crafts,” giv- 
ing a clear presentation of the meaning 
of this movement, which is helping the 
young men and women of America to 
help themselves. Mrs Seymour felt that 
librarians could and should do more to 
help along the movement. 

Rev. John W. Powell of Duluth 
spoke on “Religious books” of the past 
few years, taking up and _ reviewing 
briefly the books which would interest 
laymen and which were of a sufficiently 
popular nature to warrant their pur- 
chase by the small public library. 
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Miss Stearns of the Wisconsin li- 
brary commission took for her subject 
“Reading for courage.” Each and 
every one of us at some time in his life 
has need of gaining help and courage 
from books, in other words, of “reading 
fer courage.” With this need in mind, 
Miss Stearns had compiled a list of 
books which she found helpful. These 
lists were distributed and provoked a 
lively discussion. Many additional 
titles were added, and Miss Stearns re- 
quested those present to send her titles 
which they considered helpful. 

Mrs Rogers of Superior gave a 
short paper on psychotherapy, giving 
Professor Miuinsterberg’s definition of 
psychotherapy as the practice of treat- 
ing the sick by influencing the mental 
life, further saying that the treatment 
of diseases by influence of the mind is 
as old as human history, but that it has 
attained at various times very different 
degrees of importance. That at the 
present time we have entered into a 
period in which an especial emphasis 
will be laid on the too long neglected 
psychical factor. 

The last paper of the afternoon, 
“Children’s books,” was taken up by 
Miss Dousman of Milwaukee. Miss 
Dousman, filled with the inspiration of 
a long vacation, told how she meant to 
give to her children in Milwaukee their 
rightful heritage of nature and out of 
doors through her books. She spoke 
of her work with the girl’s clubs, say- 
ing that interest is of paramount im- 
portance in a child’s book, but that 
many a book which seems unattractive 
may be made attractive if the librarian 
takes the trouble to read from it to the 
children. She emphasized the fact that 
it is quality, rather than number of 
titles, or quantity, which is to be con- 
sidered in the selection of children’s 
books and made a plea for the best edi- 
tions. 

At the close of the meeting, Miss 
Stearns made a motion, that in view of 
the success of the meeting, there should 
be a similar meeting held once in two 
or three years, to which the neighbor- 
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ing Dakotas, Jowa and Nebraska be in- 
vited. This motion was carried. 

The last session of the convention 
was held Friday evening at eight 
o'clock, The committee on resolutions 
reported acknowledgment of courtesies 
received by the association during the 
convention. The nominating committee 
proposed the following names for offi- 
cers for the year 1909-1910: President, 
Clara Baldwin, St Paul; vice-president, 
Margaret Palmer of Hibbing; secretary- 
treasurer, Louise M. Fernald, Roches- 
ter. For executive committee, Miss Le 
Crone of Faribault and Miss Bird of 
Fairmont. The report was accepted 
and officers duly elected. 

In the absence of Mr Schulz, state 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
assistant superintendent, Mr _ Fraser, 
spoke on the subject, ‘“The school and 
the library,” telling of the relationship 
which exists and which should exist 
between the two institutions. He gave 
some interesting statistics of the num-. 
ber of books in the school Jibraries of 
Minnesota, explaining the three distinct 
grades of schools and the special aid 
given each by the state, and called upon 
librarians to aid the teachers in mak- 
ing the best use of these books. The 
paper called forth considerable discus- 
sion. Mr Bohannon of the Duluth 
normal school maintained that the work 
should begin in the normal school by 
giving the teachers a course of book 
selection in order that the teacher might 
inspire the pupil to read. He decried 
the practice of allowing children to read 
one book a day and advocated fewer 
titles, the duplication of the best, and, 
above all, attractive editions. 

The meeting, which with this session 
adjourned was considered by all to have 
been one of the most inspiring in the 
history of the association. It was the 
first time that a joint session with our 
Wisconsin neighbors had been held and 
the plan was unanimously voted a suc- 
cess. 

About 25 persons accepted Miss Pal- 
mer’s invitation to visit Hibbing. 

The party was warmly welcomed by 
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the librarian, members of the library 
board and the Woman’s club, and, 
after all were comfortably located, a 
delicious luncheon was served at the 
library. Immediately after the lunch- 
eon, the members of the delegation 
assembled at the station, where a flat 
car was in readiness to convey them to 
the mines. This was an unusual oppor- 
tunity for all present, most of whom 
had never been on the Range and had 
little idea of open mining. The super- 
intendent and several officers from the 
mines had the party in charge and de- 
scribed the various processes of mining 
as the car proceeded from one mine to 
another. The visit to the Mahoning 
mine, said to be the largest open mine 
in the world, whose output was 1,564.- 
332 tons in 1907, was certainly a revela- 
tion. Upon returning, they were met 
by automobiles and taken to Chisholm, 
a few miles distance, to see the mines 
there, as well as the remarkable growth 
of the town, it having been completely 
destroyed by fire a year ago. 

The evening was spent at the Oliver 
club, a thoroughly equipped clubhouse 
for workingmen which has but lately 
been finished, and which was thrown 
open for the enjoyment of the delega- 
tion. 

The committee on resolutions of the 
Minnesota state library association sent 
to Miss Palmer and to those who so 
cordially welcomed the party a set of 
resolutions expressing their appreciation 
of the great pleasure which the’ post- 
conference trip had afforded and of the 
courtesies extended during the visit. 

Louise M. FERNALD, Acting sec’y. 

New Hampshire—The state association 
met at Franklin on October 14 in its 
admirable new library. Miss Garland, 
city librarian of Dover and _ president 
of the association, conducted the morn- 
ing discussions on the following topics: 

a) What magazines to buy and how. 

b) Do’s and don’ts of the circulating 
department. : 

c) How to order Library of Con- 
gress cards, with blackboard _ illustra- 
tions. 
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d) Roll-call responded to by each li- 
brarian naming a new book every li- 
brary should buy. 

A. H. Chase, state librarian, presided 
in the afternoon, when J. R. Coolidge 
of Boston spoke on “Culture versus 
efficiency, from the librarian’s stand- 
point.” 

Though praising the efficient librarian 
and naming several examples, he 
pleaded for the thinker as well as the 
organizer. We as a nation lack esthetic 
ideals, and a cultivated people should 
give express encouragement to the fine 
arts. Therefore a cultivated librarian 
can foster in readers an appreciation of 
scholarship and of creative ability, and 
so perform a high social service, which 
may lead Americans, who are now 
merely willing to see the fine arts flour- 
ish, to become patrons of art in the tra- 
ditional sense of the old civilizations, 
whose greatness lay in works of the 
imagination. 

A pleasant account of the coaching 
trip following the A. L. A. conference 
was given by F. Mabel Winchell, city 
librarian of Manchester. 

Enjoyable features of the meeting 
were the serving of hot chocolate by 
the able librarian, Mrs Barron Shirley, 
and the music rendered by Miss Walker 
of Concord. By afternoon there was 
an attendance of 70, and the associa- 
tion seems likely to continue its good 
work of the past 20 years. 

GrAcE BLANCHARD. 


New York—The New York library as- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Sag- 
amore, Lake George, the last week in 
September, with about 200 persons pres- 
ent. President Willard Austin of Cornell 
university library delivered an address 
on “The educational value of biblio- 
graphical training.” On Tuesday morn- 
ing Mrs Fairchild held her book sym- 
posium. On Tuesday evening Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell univer- 
sity delivered an address on “Henrik 
Ibsen.” Dr A. C. Hill of Albany de- 
livered an address on “Reading for 
penal and charitable institutions.” A 
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committee to investigate the subject 
further was later appointed. 

Children’s work was the subject of 
the Wednesday morning session. A 
round table was conducted by Mary 
Massee of the Buffalo public library, 
who read a paper, “Foreign children in 
public libraries,” prepared by Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf. A strong plea was made 
for the Italians, Slavs, Jewish children 
and others of foreign parentage, calling 
attention to their need of books, espe- 
cially designed to instruct them in the 
duties of good citizenship. 

An address by F. E. Rindge, engaged 
in work at Ellis Island, showed how 
important it is that libraries should fur- 
nish books for immigrants. Reading 
for rural communities was presented by 
Professor Bailey of the New York ag- 
ricultural college. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, W. D. Johnston, Columbia 
university; vice-president, Emily Coit, 
Buffalo public library; secretary, Mary 
Davis, Troy public library; treasurer, 
E. W. Gaillard, New York public li- 
brary. 


South Dakota—The regular annual 
meeting of the South Dakota library 
association was held at Huron, Septem- 
ber 13-15, with, the largest attendance 
in the history of the organization. This 
was not only the largest but the most 
satisfactory of any of its gatherings. 
One of the most encouraging features 
of the meeting was that nearly every 
library, public and institutional, in the 
eastern part of the state, was repre- 
sented. 

The association was fortunate enough 
to have for its guest Miss Stearns of 
the Wisconsin State library commission. 
Miss Stearns came as a stranger, but 
when she left she was every librarian’s 
personal friend, leaving them each with 
a desire to make their library better 
than it had ever been before. 

The sessions were held in the beauti- 
ful new Carnegie library which Huron 
has just dedicated and in the Huron 
college building. Monday evening the 
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club ladies of the city gave the visiting 
librarians a reception at the library. 
The evening was an exceedingly pleas- 
ant one, spent in visiting, renewing old 
acquaintances and inspecting the new 
library. 

The first regular session was held at 


‘the college, Monday, at two o’clock, 


Professor Powers presiding. Miss 
Stearns was the first speaker and took 
for her subject Traveling libraries. The 
talk was informal, full of interest and 
suggestion. One of the most important 
questions before the state at this time 
was the matter of traveling libraries for 
South Dakota. The attempt will be 
made with the aid of the State federa- 
tion of woman’s clubs at the next legis- 
lattre to have a State library commis- 
sion appointed. 

Tuesday .morning session was opened 
at nine o’clock at the college. Miss 
Current of Sioux Falls gave an account 
of her work with children in a small 
library, followed by a discussion of the 


subject. Miss Richardson of Vermilion 


gave a splendid paper on Reference 
work, Miss Phillips of Brookings gave 
a talk on Government documents, Miss 
Miner of Yankton spoke on “Use. of 
clippings in the library,’ Miss Laurson 
of Mitchell read a most practical paper 
on “Mending and care of books,” Mrs 
Carter of Pierre also read a paper on 
“Trustees and the library.” The morn- 
ing program was closed by an interest- 
ing talk on our State library by the 
librarian, Doane Robinson. The whole 
program as given was instructive and 
helpful to the utmost. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
city library. The first part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the discussion of 
book buying led by Miss Miner. This 
subject was most helpfully discussed by 
all. Miss Stearns then conducted a 
round table, also gave a forceful talk 
on “Some do’s and don’ts of library 
work.” Professor French spoke at 
some length on some famous libraries 
he had seen, after which the librarians 
were taken by automobiles to the State 
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fair grounds, where Miss Stearns spoke 
in the Woman’s building on “Organ- 
izing of small libraries in South Da- 
kota.” Her talk at this time was in- 
tensely interesting—telling of her work 
in her own state, of the difficulties, the 
triumphs and the rewards. After this 
the association adjourned to meet at 
Pierre on October Io. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Prof. W. H. 
Powers, Brookings, president; Miss 
Laurson, Mitchell, vice-president; Miss 
Current, Sioux Falls, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Wisconsin—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin State library 
association was held at Superior, Sep- 
tember 15-18. The fact that Superior 
is the “farthest north” of all Wiscon- 
sin libraries did not prevent the attend- 
ance of a goodly number of librarians. 

The first session was held on 
Wednesday evening. The visitors were 
welcomed by Mayor Frank R. Crump- 
ton and C. H. Sunderland, president of 
the Superior library board. After a 
_ brief response, Walter M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the association, delivered the 
president’s address. After touching 
upon the advancement of educational 
agencies in Wisconsin during the past 
20 years, Mr Smith made a strong plea 
for larger appropriations. In part, he 
said: “Some city councils have evi- 
dently thought that in accepting Car- 
negie libraries and guaranteeing a tax 
levy of 10 per cent of the cost of the 
building, they were providing their li- 
braries with a sufficient income for all 
time. On the contrary, with the type 
of Carnegie library costing from $10,- 
ooo to $40,000 an income of 20 per 
cent would be none too great if the li- 
brary is to attain its maximum of use- 
fulness to the public.” At the close of 
Mr Smith’s address, an informal re- 
ception was held. 

On Thursday morning, after a short 
business meeting, “The problem of the 
northern library” was taken up by Mrs 
James Robbins of Rice Lake. Before 
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Mrs Robbins had completely stated her 
proposition, the problem was seen to be 
the universal one: Given a small col- 
lection of books, an inadequate appro- 
priation and a librarian wise enough to 
make her library the real intellectual 
and social center of the community, 
prove that the impossible may be 
achieved and both ends can be made to 
meet. Library economy practically ap- 
plied was the solution offered by Mrs 
Harriet Sawyer of the Wisconsin li- 
brary commission. The discussion of 
ways and means which followed made 
a fitting introduction to the round table 
conducted by Henry E, Legler. ‘“‘Ade- 
quate appropriations for libraries and 
how to secure them” was a_ subject 
upon which everybody wanted to talk. 
Money cannot be dispensed with in the 
conduct of any successful business, and 
Mr Legler emphasized the responsibility 
of the library trustees in providing suffi- 
cient funds. The librarian’s responsi- 
bility in arousing her trustees to the 
needs of the library and in keeping her 
community keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of the work being done by the in- 
stitution she administers, was developed 
by other’ speakers. 

In the afternoon, the Wisconsin as- 
sociation joined the Minnesota library 
association meeting in Duluth, and as 
the guests of the Duluth Commercial 
club enjoyed the famous boulevard 
drive. After being entertained at din- 
ner by the members of the Duluth 
library board, a joint session was held 
at the Duluth public library. The ad- 
dress of the evening was made by 
Henry E. Legler on “American library 
conditions.” After sketching the devel- 
opment of the American library sys- 
tem and outlining the possibilities of 
the future, Mr Legler prophesied the 
coming of the library delivery wagon 
and the building of a new type of edu- 
cational institution, combining library, 
school and clubhouse. 

Friday morning the two associations 
were given a boat ride on the bay by 
the Superior Commercial club. 

In the afternoon a joint session was 
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held at the Superior library. The aft- 


ernoon was spent discussing various 
groups of books and this proved to be 
one of the most popular and profitable 
sessions of the week. At the end of 
the discussion Miss Stearns moved that 
the Wisconsin and Minnesota associa- 
tions invite the Dakotas, and as many 
’ of the other north central states as wish 
to join in such meetings, to have joint 
state meetings at intervals of two or 
three years. The motion was enthusi- 
astically carried. 

Friday evening an informal round 
table and question box was conducted 
by Jeanette Drake of Madison. Tech- 
nical questions were discussed pro and 
con and it was not until a late hour 
- that the meeting adjourned. 

Very early Saturday morning the 
post-conference party joined the Min- 
nesota people in Duluth for the Hib- 
bing excursion. While in Hibbing the 
party was delightfully entertained by 
the library board and Commercial club 
of the city. And thus ended the do- 
ings of the Wisconsin library associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in 1909. The 
officers for 1910 are as follows: 

President, Ethel F. McCollough, Su- 
perior; vice-president, Mary A. Smith, 
La Crosse; secretary, Gabriella Ackley, 
Watertown; treasurer, Mariam E. 
Noyes, Oshkosh. 


Special meetings 


A call has been issued by T. W. 
Davis, librarian of the Agricultural and 
mechanical college of Mississippi, for a 
meeting at Jackson, October 29, for the 
purpose of organizing a Mississippi li- 
brary association. 

The program for the department of 
libraries of the Southern educational 
association is being prepared for the 
meeting to be held at Charlotte, N. C., 
December 28-30. Closer codperation of 
school and library in the south will be 
the keynote of the meeting. Mary 
Hannah Johnson, librarian of the Car- 
negie library of Nashville, has the pro- 
gram in charge and reports bright pros- 
pects for a helpful meeting. 
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Nevis from the Field 
East 


Helen B. Shattuck, lately of the 
University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Billings library, 
Burlington, Vt., to succeed Edith E. 
Clarke, resigned. 

Nina E. Brown, for many years a 
secretary of the A. L. A. publishing 
board, has been elected secretary of the 
Massachusetts library commission. Her 
duties began October 20. 

A public library building, erected as 
a G. A. R. memorial, was dedicated at 
Goffstown, N. H., October 3. Two 
historical tablets of white marble with 
gold lettering contained the names of 
the soldiers, who served in any of the 
wars, from Goffstown. 


Edward B. Adams has been appointed 
librarian of the Social law library of 
Boston to succeed C. F. D. Belden, now 
state librarian of Massachusetts. Mr 
Adams was graduated from Harvard in 
1892 and from the law school in 1897. 
He has been in law practice since 1899. 


The report of the Yale university li- 
brary for the year 1908-09 calls atten- 
tion to the success of the plan of sep- 
arating the different kinds of work in 
connection with the library administra- 
tion. The total expense of the library 
for the year was $67,022, of which $16,- 
867 was paid for books, periodicals and 
newspapers, $2849 for binding, $38,849 
for salaries. The consolidation of the 
separate authors and subjects lists into 
a dictionary catalog has met with gen- 
eral approval. Accessions to the libra- 
ries reached 27,474v. The Japanese 
collection, which has been under devel- 
opment for a number of years, is spe- 
cially valuable and greatly used with 
the growth of interest in the Orient. 

During the past commencement sea- 
son an exhibition of publications by the 
Yale graduates, during 1908-09, made a 
most creditable showing. 

Thirty-one department libraries are 
scattered throughout the university. In 
most cases these collections duplicate 
those of the central library. 
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Central Atlantic 


Helen FE. Tunbridge, New York 
1906-7, died at Whitesboro, N. Y., 
Sept. 20, 1909. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild, library lecturer, 
has removed to Baltimore, Md., for the 
winter. Mrs Fairchild celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her entrance 
into library work on October 15. 


Grace Thompson has resigned her 
position as head of circulation of the 
Schermerhorn branch, Brooklyn public 
library, to take charge of the school 
work of the Newark public library. 


Elisabeth Hardman, New York 
1907-8, has resigned her position as 
assistant in the Carnegie library at 
Pittsburgh to become assistant in the 
Carnegie free library at McKeesport, 
Pa. 

Benjamin Adams, heretofore first as- 
sistant to the chief of the circulating de- 
partment of the New York public li- 
brary, was elected chief of the circulat- 
ing department, October 13. 

Mr Adams was born in Connecticut 
in 1873; received his B. A. from Yale in 


. 1896; was in business relations with a 


lawyer’s office for several years and en- 
tered the Brooklyn public library service 
in 1899, where he remained until 1904, 
when he was made assistant to Dr Bost- 
wick, whom he now succeeds. 


The report of the Public library of 
Syracuse, N. Y., shows an increase of 
30 per cent in the circulation, as well 
as in the use of the reference and read- 
ing rooms. A gift of 447v. was re- 
ceived from J. W. Smith. The gift 
consists of specimens of printed books 
from the time when books were made 
by hand down to the present. These 
books are, many of them, rare. A list 
of books in the library on applied sci- 
ence and industrial arts, containing 1500 


titles, was published for free distribu- . 


tion to readers. The general depart- 
ment has been generously patronized, 
especially the story hours. 


The members of the staff of the cir- 
culation department of the New York 


public library tendered Dr Bostwick a 
reception just prior to his departure for 
St Louis. It was held on the evening 
of September 30 at the St Agnes branch. 
3enjamin Adams, on behalf of the staff, 
presented Dr Bostwick with a gold 
watch and chain. Dr Bostwick’s re- 
sponse was characteristic and delightful. 
Dr Billings also made some appropriate 
remarks. Dr Bostwick carries with him © 
to his new field the warm friendship 
and best wishes of all those whose good 
fortune it has been to Rnow him both 
professionally and personally. 


The report of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh for 1908 shows 37,710 v. 
and 3017 pamphlets added, making a 
total of 306,060 v. and 18,525 pamphlets. 
There were issued during the year for 
home use 999,339 V., 562,204 adult and 
437,135 juvenile. In October the Cen- 
tral children’s room, which was closed . 
in November, 1904, on account of the 
remodeling of the building, was opened 
for three afternoons and one evening 
a week. The attendance for the four 
months was 14,410, the circulation 15,- 
224 V. 

The reference use amounted to 1,882,- 
g61 books and magazines and the num- 
ber of visitors was 1,236,353. The 
number of borrowers’ cards now ia 
force is 86,399. 


Central 


Mabel E. Scripps of Evanston, IIl., 
was married to George A. Moore, Oc- 
tober 14. 

Angie Messer, Wisconsin ’og, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library of Manistee, Wis. 


The Illinois federation of women’s 
clubs have turned over their 250 trav- 
eling libraries to the newly appointed 
Illinois library commission. 

At a meeting of the Illinois library 
extension committee, held October 16, 
the preliminary work of the committee 
was discussed. . The committee was or- 
ganized with State librarian Rose chair- 
man( ev officio. Mrs George R. Bacon 
was made secretary of the committee. , 
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Plans were laid for holding monthly 
meetings until the work is fully or- 
ganized. 


Lydia A. Dexter, formerly of the 
Newberry and John Crerar libraries, 
has been in charge of the library in 
Fisk Park, Chicago, for the past year. 


Orpha M. Peters, New York 1902-3, 
has resigned her position as librarian 
of the Elwood (Ind.) public library to 
become assistant librarian of the Pub- 
lic library at Gary, Ind. 


Florence B. Whittier, New York ’o2, 
has resigned her position as librarian of 
the Public library, Sedalia, Mo., to be- 
come assistant to the secretary of the 
American library association. 


Edward C. Williams, New York 
1899-1900, has resigned his position as 
librarian of Adelbert college, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to become principal of the M 
Street high school, Washington, D. C. 


Annebell Fraser, Illinois ’08, who has 
been at work the past year on the re- 
vised Decimal Classification, has taken 
the position of assistant librarian at 
Armour institute of technology, Chi- 
cago. 


Marion Weil, children’s librarian of 
the Southside branch, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, has assumed charge of chil- 
dren’s work in the Madison, Wis., pub- 
lic library, and will begin her work 
November 1. 

S. Louise Mitchell, New York 1903-4, 
has resigned her position as first as- 
sistant in the Broadway branch of the 
Cleveland public library to become as- 
sistant librarian in the School of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


Julia Mason, Illinois ’o2, for several 
years librarian of the Public library of 
Sullivan, Ind., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public library of Prince- 
ton, Ind., to succeed Mrs W. M. Dun- 
can, who tendered her resignation on 
account of ill health. 


An exhibit of the product of trees 
in the locality was presented in the 
children’s room of the Public library 
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of Cincinnati in the first week of Octo- 
ber. Various kinds of nuts, as well as 
a few unfamiliar fruits, were shown 
just as they grow in the country. 


A tree-planting festival and library 
reception to the general public was 
given by the Public library of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. The exercises were un- 
der the direction of Mrs J. G. Babcock, 
librarian. The dedicatory address was 
made by Hon. James R. Garfield. -The 
occasion was a notable success from 
every point. 


The annual report of the Morrison- 
Reeves library, Richmond, Ind., shows 
it to be the second public library in the 
state in number of books and date of 
organization. The record of the year 
gives the circulation 70,362 v., with 14,- 
004 borrowers and 38,336 books upon 
the shelves. A fine collection of 45 art 
books was given by the literary clubs of 
Richmond. 

The Morrison-Reeves library is a 
township library, partly maintained by 
a township tax. 


Mathew S. Dudgeon, for three 
years past in the Wisconsin legislative 
reference library, one of the commis- 
sion’s activities, has been chosen secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin free library com- 
mission, to succeed Henry E. Legler. 
Mr Dudgeon’s strongest equipment is 
found in the fact that he is a Wisconsin 
man, he knows the. public men of the 
state, is familiar with Wisconsin condi- 
tions and has the necessary qualifica- 
tions of executive ability, alertness of 
mind, tactfulness and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. He is appreciative of the 
value of library technique and _his 
equipment promises to be a_ valuable 
addition to the force of the commission. 


South 


Helen W. Dodd has been appointed: 
assistant librarian at Tulane university, 
New Orleans, to succeed Louise B. 
Krause, who resigned to remove to Chi- 
cago. Miss Dodd was connected with 
the public library in New Orleans for 
several years and is well known in New 
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York library circles. At the October 
meeting of the New Orleans library club 
Miss Dodd was appointed president by 
the executive committee to fill the office 
left vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Krause. 
West 

A remarkable coincidence is brought 
to light by the recent appointment of 
Catherine D. Steele, as librarian of the 
Free library at Lead. It is a peculiar 
thing that in that mining country, the 
names of the three last librarians have 
been Coal, Gold and Steele, and the 
name of the town itself is Lead. 


Pacific Coast 


Lucile F. Fargo, New York 1907-8, 
has resigned her position as cataloger in 
the Library association at Portland, 
Ore., to accept the librarianship of the 
North Central high school, Spokane, 
Wash. 


The annual report of the A. K. 
Smiley library, Redlands, Cal., records 
the number of volumes, 15,120; circula- 
tion, 76,348 v., a gain of 7577. New 
registrations for the year, 1255. The 
library has received, as a gift, the val- 
uable collection of California and local 
history material, in the form of books, 
pamphlets, magazines and photographs, 
by the will of the late Scipio Craig of 
Redlands. 


The annual report of the Tacoma 
public library for the year ending June 
30, 1900, records additions of g87Iv., 
withdrawals of 2720v. and a total of 
40,838 v. in the library. The circula- 
tion of books for home use was 146,- 
058, an increase of 34 per cent over 
the previous year. The expenditures 
for the year were $26,957, or 23% 
cents per capita. During the year the 
library was entirely reorganized, and 
a number of changes made in the build- 
ing, which is inadequate, badly located 
and incapable of advantageous enlarge- 
ment. An entirely new, well-located 
central building is badly needed. The 
present building would make an admira- 
ble branch. The appropriation is in- 


sufficient for the proper development 
of the work with schools, or for the 
adequate equipment of the two branches. 
A beginning was made in recataloging 
the library and special effort was made 
to put the reference work on an efficient 
basis. 
Canada 

The burning of the Legislative library 
in Toronto in September has aroused a 
feeling of pride in its restoration that 
is bearing fruit in the. numerous gifts 
of rare volumes and important publica- 
tions to the legislative authorities. 


Foreign 


The public library authorities of Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, have obtained 
permission to place in the street cars 
notice of the hours of opening, regula- 
tions, etc., of the Public library of Wel- 
lington. Advertisements are not al- 
lowed in the cars which are municipally 
owned, so that the library has the ex- 
clusive privilege of presenting its no- 
tice. 





Wanted—Position as librarian, by a 
young woman with seven years of ex- 
perience and one year’s training in the 
Illinois State library school. Address 
Librarian, Public library, Edgerton, 
Wis. 





New Books 


The Seattle public library has issued 
a list of books about birds in that li- 
brary. References are given in it also 
to other publications which the library 
does not possess. 


A list of books on the polar regions 
in the Brooklyn public library, issued 
in September, fills a little booklet of 28 
pages. 

Anniversaries and holidays, Hazel- 
tine. 25 cents. Wisconsin library com- 
mission. 

An annotated list, with references and sug- 
gestions for picture bulletins, compiled by 


Mary E. Hazeltine, director of the Wisconsin 
library school. 
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Historic guide to Cambridge, Han- 
nah Winthrop Chapter, D. A. R., 2d 
ed., rev. $1.25. 


This work covers more ground than its 
title indicates, treating of the beginnings of 
Massachusetts history, of Harvard college, of 
the first printing press and of the genealogies 
of the first settlers, and is especially full in 
its descriptions of old Cambridge houses. 
The account of the Longfellow house was 
written by his daughter, and those of Revo- 
lutionary heroes largely by their descendants. 
It contains reproductions of many pictures of 
old houses and maps of early days. In many 
ways the work supplements the older history 
of Cambridge by Lucius R. Paige and is a 
very valuable monograph. The compilation 
is the work of Mrs Mary I. Gozzaldi, from 
whom the guide may be obtained. 


A Mother’s list of books for children, 
Arnold, $1 net. A. C. McClurg, Chicago. 


The title chosen is self-explanatory for a 
collection of 231 pages, with an author and 
title index of about 40 pages. The book car- 
ries an interesting little essay by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson for a preface, and ap- 
preciatidns by Caroline M. Hewins and Clara 
W. Hent, well known for their knowledge 
of and interest in children’s literature. 

The author states that the book has been 
prepared for home use, and the endeavor has 
been made to choose tales most free from 
horrible happenings and to omit all writings 
which tolerate unkindness to animals. The 
list is classified and entries are annotated. 
Publishers and prices are also given. 

_ Not the least attractive thing about the 
book is the portrait of the old-fashioned 
little girl on the cover. 


The development of Hungarian con- 
stitutional liberty, Andrassy. 7s. 6d. net. 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London. 


Hungary has been much to the front of 
late and so excellent a work as this is a 
valuable contribution in setting the real state 
of affairs before the American public. The 
author is Count Julius Andrassy, the present 
Minister of Interior of Hungary, and the son 
of the late Julius Andrassy, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs and one 
of the assignees and makers of the Berlin 
treaty. 

This volume is only a part of the book 
projected by the author, dealing with the 
preservation and development of Hungarian 
constitutional liberty. It treats of the peri- 
od from the entry of the Hungarians into the 
country now known as Hungary, down to 
the end of the reign of Matthias II., that is, 
from 896 to 1619 A. D. It is worth reading 
for interest as well as information. 
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Illinois, 1809-1904, Hasse, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1909. 


Illinois has been reached by Miss A. R. 
Hasse in her preparation of the colossal In- 
dex of economic material in documents of 
the states of the United States for the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology of the Car- 
negie institution of Washington. It is the 
eighth volume in the series and follows the 
preceding volumes in form, making a hand- 
some quarto of 303 pages. Owing to the 
lack of uniformity in the publication of IIli- 
nois documents, Miss Hasse’s ‘work ought to 
find great favor with all those libraries 
which have demands for material under eco- 
nomics and sociclogy, and that means all 
of the libraries of any size in Illinois. 


The Governors’ papers, Illinois State 
Historical Society, Springfield. 


_This is the fourth volume in the Illinois 
historical series, and includes the letter 
books of the first four governors of the 
state, The letters were written by Governors 
Shardrach Bond, Edward Coles, Ninian Ed- 
wards and John Reynolds and are invalu- 
able to students of Illinois history and 
politics in other states. Sixteen years are 
covered in this book beginning with 1818 
when Illinois was a frontier community. 

The letters were copied in the letter book 
at irregular intervals as fancy dictated, 
many recopied. Being thus in their original 
form the interest in them to students is 
the - greater. 

It is the purpose of the library to con- 
tinue all of the series until all of the gov- 
ernors of the state are disposed of as re- 
gards their official letter writing in matters 
relating to the state. 





Martinus Nijhoff, bookseller of 
S-Gravenhagen, has started a new 
monthly index to the Dutch periodi- 
cals of general literature. Mr Nijhoff 
says that this is the first periodical of 
its character published in Holland, and 
believes it has a future. The index is 
arranged alphabetically by author and 
subject, and is especially strong in tech- 
nical material. The subscription price 
for one year is 50 cents. 





Small boy—‘“Say, daddy, have you 
seen the new man librarian of our li- 
brary?” 

Father—‘“‘No, and I don’t want to. I 
have my opinion of any man who fools 
with a woman’s job.” 
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This is a picture of our wholesale buildings where our library department is now located, and where 
is carried the largest stock of the books of all publishers in the United States 
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ti geographical location of Chicago, with its numer- 
ous railroad lines offering the greatest shipping facili- 
ties, combined with our unsurpassed book stock and the 
capable service that we render, make this practically the 
center of the library business of the United States. Orders 
from the Central states, from the North, East, South, and 


extreme West, are handled with the utmost despatch and 


accuracy. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & Co. 


330-352 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
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D. Van Nostrand Company's Recent and 


ASHE, SYDNEY W. Electricity: Experimentally and Practically Applied. Fully illus- 





trated. 8vo, cloth, 250 pp. In Preparation 
BALL, R. S. Natural Sources of Power. 104 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 364 pp. (Van Nos- 
trand’s Westminster Series). Net, $2.00 
BATERDEN, J. R. Timber. 53 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 361 pp. (Van Nostrand’s West 
minster Series). Net, $2.00- 
BEDELL, FREDERICK. Direct and Alternating Current Testing. Assisted by CLARENCE 
A. Pierce. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 250 pp. Net, $2.00 
BENNETT, HUGH G. The manfuacture of Leather. t11o illustrations. 8vo, ——s 438 pp. 
n Press 

BINNS, C. F. The Potter’s Craft. A practical guide for the studio and workshop. [Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth. In Preparation 


BLAINE, ROBERT G. The Calculus and Its Applications. A practical treatise for begin- 
ners, especially engineering students. 79 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 320 pp, Net, $1.50 
BRIGHT, CHARLES. The Life Story of Sir Charles Tilson Bright, Civil Engineer, with 
which is incorporated ‘‘The Story of the Atlantic Cable” and ‘‘The First Telegraph 
to India and the Colonies.” Revised and Abridged Edition. Illustrated. 8va, 





cloth, 490 pp. Net, $4.5 
CATHCART, W.L. Loss of Heat from Steam Pipes. In Preparation 
CATHCART, W. L., and CHAFFEE, J. I. Course of Graphic Statics Applied to Mechanical 
Engineering. In Preparation 
COLES-FINCH, W. Water: Its Origin and Use. Elaborately illustrated with 100 full-page 
plates. 8vo, cloth, 540 pp. Net, $5.00 
CROCKER, F. B., and ARENDT, M. Electric Motors: Their Action, Control and Application 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. In Press 
DEL MAR, W. A. Electric Power Conductors. 6g illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 330 pp. 
Net, $2.00 
ENNIS, W. D. Linseed Oil and Other Seed Oils. An industrial manual. Illustrated 
8vo, cloth, 331 pp. Net, $4.00 
Applied Thermodynamics. In Preparation 


EVANS, C. A. Macadamized Roads: Their Construction and Maintenance. In Press 
FAUTH, PHILIP. The Moon in Modern Astronomy. Translated by Joseph McCabe, with 


an introduction by J. E. Gore. 66 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 160 pp. Net, $2.00 

FAY, I. W. Coal Tar Colors: Their Origin and Chemistry. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 

In Press 

FOWLE, F. F. The Protection of Railroads from Overhead Transmission Line Crossings. 

35 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 76 pp. Net, $1.50 

GARFORTH, W. E. Suggested Rules for Recovering Coal Mines after Explosions and 
Fires. 4 folding plates. 12mo, leather, 71 pp. Net, $1.50 | 

GERHARD, W. P. Sanitation, Water Supply and Sewage Disposal of Country Houses 

114 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 348 pp. Net, $1.50 

GIBBS, W. E. Physics of Solids and Fluids. (Carnegie Technical School’s Text gd 

In Press 

GROTH, L.A. Welding and Cutting Metals by Aid of Gases or Electricity. 124 illustrations 

8vo, cloth, 280 pp. Net, $3.00 


GULDNER, H. The Design and Construction of Internal Combustion Engines. Trans- 

lated and revised by H. Diepericus. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth 800 pp. In Press 

HALE, WILLIAM J. Calculations in General Chemistry. 12mo, cloth, 182 pp. Net, $1.00 
HALLER, G. F., and CUNNINGHAM, E. T. The Tesla Coil: Its Construction and Uses. 

In Preparation 

HOUGHTON, C. E. The Elements of Mechanics of Materials. A text for students in 

engineering courses. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 194 pp. Net, $2.00 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, Booksellers, 
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Forthcoming Scientific Publications 


HUTCHINSON, R. W., Jr., and IHLSENG, M.C. Electricity in Mining. Being a theoretical 
and practical treatise on the construction, operation and maintenance of electrical 
mining machinery. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. In Press 

JOHNSON, G. L. Photographic Optics and Color Photography. Including the camera, 
kinematograph, optical lantern, and the theory and practice of image formation. 184 





illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 314 pp. Net, $3.00 
JOLY, J. Radioactivity and Geology. An account of the influence of radioactive energy 
on terrestrial history. 8 illustrations. 12mo, cloth 290 pp Net, $3.00 


KOESTER, F. Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering. A practical and theoretical 
treatise on the development, design, construction, equipment and operation of hy- 
droelectric transmission plants. 500 illustrations. 4vo, cloth, 475 pp. Net, $5.00 


LATTA, M. N. American Producer Gas Practice and Industrial Gas Engineering. A new 


and original work. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, n Press 
LEEDS, C. C. Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools. Machinery Trades’ Edition. 43 
lessons in text and plates. Oblong 8vo, cloth, 150 pp. Net, $2.00 
LOWENSTEIN, L. C., and CRISSEY. Centrifugal Pumps. In Preparation 


MONTEVERDE, R.D. A Pocket Glossary of English-Spanish, Spanish-English Technical 
Terms. Suitable for the engineering, manufacturing and mining industries. Vest 


pocket size, leather, 309 pp. Net, $1.00 
MUNBY, A.E. Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics of Building Materials. [llustrated. 
8vo, cloth, 365 pp. (Van Nostrand’s Westminster Series). Net, $2.00 


OLSSON, A. Motor Control as Used in Connection with Turret Turning and Gun Elevating. 
(The Ward Leonard System.) [Illustrated.12 mo, cloth, 27 pp. (U.S. Navy Elec- 


trical Series No. 1). Net, 50c 
PRELINI, CHARLES. Dredging. A practical treatise. In Preparation 
RAUSENBERGER, F. The Theory of the Recoil of Guns with Recoil Cylinders. Translated 
by Alfred Slater. 3 folding plates. 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. Net, $4.50 


RENWICK, W. G. Marble and Marble Working. A handbook for architects, sculptors, 
marble quarry owners and workers, and all engaged in building and decorative indus- 


tries 72 illustrations. 13 colored plates. 8vo, cloth, 250 pp. Net, $5.00 
ROGERS, ALLEN, and AUBERT, ALFRED B. Industrial Chemistry. Written by a staff 
of eminent specialists. In Preparation 
ROTH, W. A. Exercises in Physical Chemistry. Authorized translation by A. I. Cameron 
49 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. Net, $2.00 
SCHMEER, L. Flow of Water. A new theory on the motion of water under pressure and 
in open conduits. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. In Press 
SLOANE, T. O’CONOR. Elementary Electrical Calculations. Illustrated. ——_ — 
et, $2. 


314 pp. 
SOTHERN, J. W. The Marine Steam Turbine. A practical description of the Parsons 
Marine Turbine as now constructed. fitted and run. Third Edition, rewritten up to date and 
greatly enlarged. 180 illustrations and folding plates. 8vo, cloth, 352 pp. Net, $5.00 


SUDBOROUGH, J. J., and JAMES, J. C. Practical Organic Chemistry. 92 illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Net, $2.00 
TRANSACTIONS of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. Vol. I, 1908. 8vo» 
cloth. Net, $6.00 
TURRILL, S. M. An Elementary Course in Perspective. In Preparation 
UNDERHILL, C. R. Solenoids, Electromagnets and Electromagnetic Windings. [Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth. In Press 


VAN NOSTRAND’S Chemical Annual. Based on Biedermann’s ‘‘Chemiker Kalender’’ 
Edited by J. C. OLsEN, with the co-operation of eminent chemists. Second Edition 
revised and enlarged, 1909. 12mo, cloth, 592 pp. Net, $2.50 
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SELECTED LIST OF MUSIC 
AND BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


This list prepared by Louisa M. Hooper, Librarian of the Brookline 
Public Library, is now ready for distribution. It is for the use of public 
libraries and contains a scheme of classification of music and subject 
headings for the catalog. , 

Part I contains a selected list of musical compositions and Part II an 
annotated list of books about music. Information is given regarding 
publishers of music, price, names of keys, editions, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Swedish Books 


The Publishing Board has ready for distribution Foreign 
Booklist No. 5, the Selected list of Swedish books compiled 
by Valfrid Palmgren, of the Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Books for use in public libraries have been selected for the 
list, which has been adopted for use by the League of Library 
Commissions. Price, 25 cents. 


A. L. A. Booklist Press Proofs 


These are more convenient and less expensive than the 
finished Booklist for cutting and mounting, and may be used 
for many purposes, such as a reserve buying list, order index, 
reference file, note catalog, pasting entries in books, etc. Press 
proofs are printed on one side only, thus serving the purpose 
of two copies of the Booklist. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


A. L. A. Catalog Rules 


Author and title entries. Price, 60 cents. 
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Two Great A. L. A. Bargains 


LATEST 1908 EDITION 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By H. C. GAUSS 


The most exhaustive and comprehensive work ever published 
dealing with the organization and officials and the duties and powers 
of the Federai office holders. Should be in every library. 


Large 8vo, buckram, marbled edges. Hamersley 1908 





Always When this ad accompanies 


$6.00 net your order - - $1.39 











SLOANE’S LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


The high-water mark of Napoleonic literature. A biography indis- 
pensabie to a well-organized library. Superb edition printed from 
12 point bold faced type, with wide margins, onan excellent book paper. 


100 engravings, 4 vols., 4to, cloth. Century Company 


Issued at When this ad accompanies 


$18.00 your order = $7.95 


























SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS 
CAROLINE L. HIMEBAUGH 


97 Reade Street New York City 
. “BOOKS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL”? 





— 





WE ISSUE A CATALOG EVERY LITTLE WHILE ON WHICH ARE LISTED 
BOOKS THAT ARE NECESSARY AT PRICES EXCEEDINGLY REDUCED. 


DO YOU GET IT? 
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L. B. unit wall stack 





Installed in more libraries in this country than any other form of book shelving. 
Constructed on the unit principle of modern steel stack. 
Attractive and economical. 
Library Bureau 
CHICAGO ‘ BOSTON NEW YORK 
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L. B. Catalog Cards 


F pure ‘‘linen ledger” stock, made from 
new, clean rags chosen from the clip- 
pings of collar and cuff factories. 


A chemical analysis protects each run 
from adulteration. 


No wood sulphite in the composition, and 
therefore they do not discolor with age. 


Always stiff to the snap —a necessary 
quality in continued use. 


Accurately cut and perfectly ruled. 


A permanent record card —an essential in 
a permanent catalog. 


‘In use in ninety per cent of all the libra- 
ries of the world. 








LIBRARY BUREAU 


Chicago Boston New York 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 


_ ¥ 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE 

bh i HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 

= DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
y LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














A Catalog of Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 800, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. 


Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed with or 
without Cutter Numbers. 


The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 


ready ; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 


With Cutter numbers, 5x7% inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 
numbers, 334x634 inches, 172 p. Singlecopies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 























A Complete Library Service 


HE fact that we carry the largest and most varied book 

stock in the country, supplemented by our excellent facili- 
ties for promptly procuring items not in stock, including out-of- 
print and foreign publications, demonstrates the wisdom of your 
placing your orders with us if you desire prompt shipments and 
low prices. 

Write for our “1909 Clearance Catalog,’’ our “‘ Monthly Bul- 
letin of New Books,’”? and our “Standard Library Catalog of 
2,500 Approved Books” with supplement. 

Quotations promptly made on any list sent us. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is ——— securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent ‘ad at very much lower » prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be sec:ei # obtaicabie anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATAI CATALOGUE. {All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding. Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louis, 1904 








ESSENTIALLY A BOOK FOR LIBRARIES 


A COMPENDIUM or tae WAR or tre REBELLION, 1861-1865 


By Frederick H. Dyer (Late 7th Conn. Vols.) 
A Monumental work, the like of which has never before been attempted either by 
individual effort or by the government. 
A reference work strictly, filled with data under three grand divisions as follows: 


[| [111 | oreanization—action——nistory| [| |] | | 


Comprising 1796 quarto pages of statistical information, indexed and cross indexed in 
such a manner as to bring FACTS to the immediate attention of the one who seeks them. 
The third part alone comprises more than 3600 regimental histories. 


Half Morocco - - = $10.00 net 
A descriptive cireular on request. 
THE TORCH PRESS CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





























“Sticktite” Flexible Glue 


Refer to page 239 June issue 
Also page 299 October issue 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 








ee BOOKBINDERS’ ‘SUPPLIES 











Of Every Description 

















THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO., | 
420 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY —< 
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exceeds in conven- 
ience, quantity, and quality, 
the old International as much 
as that surpassed the Unabridged. 


Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former United States Com- 

missioner of Education. # The Webster Tradition Developed by 
Modern Scientific Lexicography, # Kczy to Literature of Seven Centu- 
ries. # General Information Practiczlly Doubled. # Divided Page: 


LEA Fit en 


Important Words Above, Less Important B:low. # Contains More 
Information of Interest to More People Than Ary Other Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 
IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


Ask your bookseller for the New International or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


You w*"1 do us a favor to mention this magazine. 
y 


ISSUED 
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The Re-binding of Books in Chivers’ Duro- 


Flexile Method Insures Permanence 


That is, the book is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages 
are clean enough for service, @ Ordinary bookbinding is not adapted to 
public library books. @ Chivers’ Bookbinding, in every operation 
and with each item of material, is arranged to give the utmost 
service. @ If a book is made to give 150 issues in clean, good condition, 
instead of 7 issues, the saving is not only on the binding, but also on the 
cost of the volume, one book being made to do the work of two books. 
It is not claimed that a Chivers’ binding in every case lasts twice as long 
as another, but it may be demonstrated, if you try it, that the books last 
much longer always, and sometimes twice as long. @ The sooner 
you send books to the binder, if such books in the librarian’s 
estimation will presently require re-binding, the better. @ In 
nothing is it more true than in binding library books, 
that the stitch in time saves ninety and nine 


CHIVERS’ BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


Incorporated 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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men UNE andipemens 
LIBRARY’ BINDINGS ||! Bookbindin 


Volumes of Standard Fiction, and over 


Fifty Volumes of Juveniles, which are con- 
stantly being replaced by Public and Cir- 


culating Libraries. :: OUR LIBRARY John Sey bold 


BINDINGS will outwear the paper. 
Send for Price List 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY PRACTICAL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS B O O KB IN D ER 


























' 1540 School Street 
Foreign Books CHICAGO 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of. German Books; overstock 





of such closed out at special prices. Special attention given to library books. 
: Good work. Low prices. Prompt service. 

Send for our quotations and catalogs. Estimates and references cheerful ly 
interacial —— fur EEE 














E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, NewYork | | «a TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED 














LIBRARY NEEDS 


We will promptly furnish, upon request, designs 
and estimates for additional furniture and he i 
needed by libraries already partly equipt. We call 
particular attention to our modern forms of display 
racks for new books, magazine racks, news- 
paper racks, settees, window seats, bulletin 
boards and umbrella racks at moderate cost 
and of Library Bureau quality. 


Library Bureau 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





























